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THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE ARCH OF AUGUSTUS 


LEICESTER BODINE HOLLAND 


PLATES 1-2 


OME five years ago Dr. Lily Ross Taylor and 
I undertook a collaborative investigation of 
the original location of the Fasti Capitolini. We 
reached the conclusion that they had probably 
been carved on the reveals of the archways of the 
triumphal arch of Augustus, situated at the east 
end of the Forum, between the temple of Divus 
Julius and that of Castor.!. Just before our 
manuscript was completed we learned that our 
theories and arguments had been anticipated 
in large part and closely paralleled by the ad- 
mirable researches of Professor Degrassi, first 
announced to the Pontificia Accademia Ro- 
mana di Archeologia in April, 1945, and pub- 
lished in the Rendiconti of 1945-462 

Every archaeological investigation leads into 
many by-paths, and incidental to our major 
thesis there had occurred to me a possible solu- 
tion of the problem as to whether the triple 
archway, of which only the foundations remain 
in situ, was to be identified with one erected in 
honor of Augustus at the time of the return of 
the Parthian standards in 20-19 B.c., or with an 
earlier structure voted in 30 B.c. after the battle 
of Actium. Might it not be that in 29 B.c. a 
single arch, conforming to the normal pattern 
of the Augustan period, was erected upon the 
two central rectangles of foundations, and that 
the two side openings were added ten years 
later? 

I published this hypothesis as a suggestion in 
the American Journal of Archaeology 1 could 
support it with no material evidence, so, as | 
had at that time no more detailed plan or 
description of the foundations than that of 


1Cf. L. R. Taylor, “Degrassi’s Edition of the Consular 
and Triumphal Fasti,"” CP 45 (1950) 84-95. 

221 (1945-46) 57-104, followed by an article by Gatti 
on the reconstruction of the arch. 


350 (1946) 52-59. I have since found my hypothesis 
anticipated by Nilsson in a footnote to an article in 


Richter,* | added “It should be possible to de- 
termine, from an examination of the blocks, 
whether the foundations of the arch of Augustus 
were all laid at one time or whether the outer 
blocks in the center rectangles were added after 
the others. I have not been able to make such 
an examination myself and, so far as I know, no 
one else has thought to do so. On Richter's 
plan dimensions of the individual blocks are not 
given; he describes them generally as being 
2-3 Roman feet (ca. 0.60-0.90 m.) wide and 
214-7 feet long. The plan shows a row of 
blocks which scale about 1.00 m. wide on the 
outer side of each central rectangle, with three 
not perfectly uniform rows, totaling about 1.95 
m. wide, within. It looks as if the wide outer 
rows might be additions to the three narrow 
ones. In it seems worth while to 
risk disproof on the chance of providing an 
additional viewpoint of possible significance.” 

Disproof has followed quickly, and is here- 
with submitted. 


any case 


In the summer of 1949, on a brief visit to 
Rome, I found time to make a somewhat hasty 
inspection of the foundations of the arch, and 
to take measurements of the blocks of the two 
northernmost of the four foundation rectangles 
(pl. 1, Il). No excavation was possible, but 
thanks to the interested coéperation of the Di- 
rector of Antiquities of the Forum and Palatine, 
Dr. Pietro Romanelli, and the architect Italo 
Gismondi, the exposed upper surface of piers 
A and B and a few centimeters of the buried 
sides were cleared with knife and whisk broom. 
Unfortunately, since the original excavation of 


Opusc. Arch. (Lund) I, 125, note 1, as follows: “May not 
the solution [of the question of the two arches of Au- 
gustus] be that the arch erected in 29 B.c. was amplified 
in 19 B.c. and adapted also to the commemoration of the 
delivering of the signa and the captives by the Par- 
thians?” 


4AD 1, pt. 3, pl. 27 
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the area, as shown on Richter’s plan, a con- 
siderable number of marble fragments, presum- 
ably from the superstructure of the arch, have 
been set upon brick piers which conceal about 
half the area of travertine foundations of piers 
B and C (pl. 2, fig. 1).° It is quite true, as 
Richter showed, that the outer rows of founda- 
tion blocks is considerably wider than any of the 
three other rows in each of the two central 
piers, but it became also evident that instead of 
being an addition, this wider row — in pier B, 
at any rate — was the first one to be laid. 

The technical details of the stonework which 
prove the case are somewhat different from any 
that I have seen or read of elsewhere and there- 
fore merit reporting. The extant foundations 
of piers A, B, and C (pl. 1) are all of a single 
course of travertine blocks ca. 0.70-0.74 m. in 
height, laid on a bed of concrete, as is shown in 
pier D (pl. 2, fig. 1), where the stonework has 
been removed. The blocks are approximately 
square in section (pl. 1, III) except for the wider, 
outer rows of B and C. The lengths vary great- 
ly. Both stone itself and tooling are uniform 
in character throughout. The vertical jointing 
surfaces seem to have been carefully dressed 
before the blocks were laid, for the joints are 
surprisingly tight; the existence of anathyrosis 
cannot be determined, but seems improbable. 
On the outer faces the blocks were left project- 
ing roughly for as much as 0.05—0.09 m. beyond 
the rectangular contour line at the top. This is 
particularly noticeable at the east end of pier 
B (pl. 1, Il) where the rough face has been 
trimmed back on an angle of about 45° to pro- 
vide even vertical joint lines. On the other 
hand, at the west end of pier B the ends of the 
blocks are not only not dressed to a straight top 
line, but no attempt has been made to have 
them align. Thus the end of block B 13 pro- 
jects over 0.20 m. beyond B 10 (pl. 1, II). Ob- 
viously the blocks were laid from east to west. 


5 This plan of the present condition of the foundations 
is reproduced from Gatti’s article, “La Reconstruzione 
dell’ arco di Augusto al Foro Romano,” Rendiconti della 
Pont. Accad. Rom, di Arch, 21, (1945-46) fig. 8. Sections 
of these foundations are also given as figs. 4, 5. The 
original drawings were made by O. Ferretti for Com. 
Boni in 1904. They are preserved in the Sorprintendenza 
del Foro Romano e Palatino and were unknown to me at 
the time of my earlier studies of the arch. 
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A puzzling peculiarity about the dressing of 
these outside faces is that in places pry holes, 
for setting blocks of the course above, have been 
worked at the extreme edge of the block (pl. 2, 
figs. 2, 3), necessitating projections on the verti- 
cal face to provide a socket for the prying lever. 
The question arises whether the top edges of the 
blocks were squared before the course above was 
laid, with the pry hole projections carefully pre- 
served to facilitate that next operation — in 
which case one would expect the pry holes to be 
more systematically placed —or whether the 
edges were trimmed after the upper blocks were 
in place —in which case it is hard to see why 
the projections were not cut away! In general, 
the pry holes show no abnormalities; they are 
as a rule-roughly 2-3 cm. in one direction by 
4—5 or 6 cm. in the other, apparently not cut, 
but made with the point of the prying bar; 
occasionally they are nearly square. The upper 
face of the existing blocks was dressed with a 
toothed chisel; slight variations in surface show 
that the final dressing was given as each row of 
superposed blocks was laid. These latter, as 
indicated by the pry holes, were in the neighbor- 
hood of 0.70 m. wide and were laid at right 
angles to the existing course below. 

The crucial evidence for the order in which 
the rows of blocks in pier B were laid consists 
of a series of rough cuttings, approaching a 
quarter of a sphere in shape, hollowed out at 
the edge of each block, not on the transverse 
axis, but approximately in line with that of the 
block immediately to the south (pl. 1, II; pl. 2, 
figs. 3, 4). These hollows vary in width from 0.09 
to 0.12 m. and extend about 0.09 m. inward 
from the joint. The bottoms slope downward, 
with an average depth of 0.05—0.07 m., the 
maximum being 0.11 m, (pl. 1, III, g). Oppo- 
site the hollows are much smaller horizontal 
cuttings in the vertical faces of the blocks to the 
south, made with no great care as to shape or 
position (pl. 1, III). They range from 0.04— 
0.05 m. in width, 0.03—0.08 m. from top to bot- 
tom, and extend inward from 0.03-0.06 m. 
The tops lie from 0.03-0.07 m. below the up- 
per surface of the stones. They were evidently 
made before the blocks were put in place, for 
they do not correspond exactly, in vertical or 
horizontal position, with the hollows in the 
adjacent blocks (see sections, pl. 1, III and 
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plan, pl. 1, Il), though the two were evidently 
related in function. Similar horizontal cuttings 
are found along the north face of three of the 
northernmost row of blocks (pl. 1, Il, a, b, c), 
though there is none in B 1, the first block of 
all to be laid. 

Two possibilities present themselves as to the 
purpose of these cuttings in the vertical faces: 
they may have been made for lifting tongs by 
which the blocks were lowered into place;® or 
they may have been shift holes for levers, where- 
by one edge of the block could be raised slightly 
to lessen friction on the bed while the block 
was being pried into position. If tong holes, 
there would necessarily be corresponding cut- 
tings on the south faces of the blocks; unfor- 
tunately these are in all cases covered by ad- 
jacent masonry. However, the irregularity of 
the cuttings, their smallness in many cases, and 
particularly their nearness to the top of the 
blocks, make it hardly credible that they could 
have served to lift such large pieces of stone cleat 
of the ground.? On the other hand, while shitt 
holes near the tops of vertical faces are known 
in Greek masonry in the ends of epistyle and 
cornice,® | know of but one probable instance — 
and that of the sixth century — where they have 
been found in the sides of blocks,® though it is 
quite reasonable that they should be so located 
in cases where a solid area of cut stone is to be 
laid with closely fitting joints. But whether tong 
holes or crow-bar holes, it is evident that the top 
surface hollows must have been made to permit: 
these cuttings in the vertical surfaces to be 
brought against them. Consequently, in pier B 
the rows of blocks must haye been laid from 


6 The Roman use of tongs for Koisting blocks is men 
tioned by Vitruvius, 10, 2, 2. They are shown in opera 
tion on a terracotta relief from Castelporziano, reproduced 
by Lanciani, Mon. Ant. 13, (1903) col. 169, and fig. 9, 
and by Siaflund, Le Mura di Roma Republicana 118-119 
fig. 57, on a relief from Terracina. 

7N. B. cutting h, in plan and section (pl. 1, I, IL) 

SFor a discussion of shift holes see Stevens, The 
Erechtheum 191-192 and fig. 117. 


In the basis for the parapet around the Altar of the 
Twelve Gods in Athens —a single line of poros blocks, 
dating from 522/21 s.c.—there are rough rectangular 
cuttings, 0.06-0.09 m. wide, 0.05-0.06 m. high, and 
0.035 m. deep, two on each side of each block, and a fifth 
at the end of a corner block. “They are irregularly 
spaced, except for the four on the inside of the south 
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north to south, the wide northernmost row be- 
ing in place before the next one was set against 
it, and so, instead of being an addition, as | 
previously suggested, the northern row must 
have been the first one laid. 

The outside pier (A) to the north, set against 
the foundations of the temple of Divus Julius 
(pl. 1, 1, IL), shows similar tec hnique in stone 
cutting and in pry holes, including the project- 
ing ones along the edge . (pl. 2, fig. 2), but has 
none of the hollows in the upper surface for 
tongs or for shifting levers. Instead there are 
peculiar cuttings in the ends of all but the two 
western blocks, situated nearly, though not 
quite accurately, on the longitudinal axis (pl. 
1, Il). They are quite regularly shaped and 
cleanly cut (pl. 1, IV); at the end face of the 
block the width is from 0.07—0.08 m., the sides 
slope in on an angle of about 60° for a depth of 
0.02-0.025 m. to a line parallel with the end 
face. The cuttings extend in this same form 
downwards for an indeterminable distance 
across the end of the blocks. I found them, of 
course, quite full of earth, and because of the 
narrowness of the cutting and the lack of time 
and proper tools for removing this fill, none was 
cleaned to a depth of more than 0.10—-0.12 m. 
At this depth, however, no bottoms were found, 
nor any change in shape. The cuttings must 
have been made when the ends of the blocks 
were fully exposed and may run clear from 
top to bottom. In the depth cleared there was 
no indication to the touch of any corresponding 
horizontal cutting in the adjacent block. One 
cannot be sure in what order the blocks here 
were laid, but on the assumption that in pier 


wall, which are 0.06 m. from center to center, and the 
pairs on the opposite sides of the same block are ap 
proximately, but not quite exactly, opposite each other.’ 
It is suggested that the cuttings “were probably for 
bars used in shifting the blocks into place.” The height 
of the blocks measures 0.33-0.40 m., the tops of the cut 
tings are nearly in a line about 0.18 m. from the tops of 
the blocks. That is, the center of the cuttings is ap 
mid-height of the blocks. (Margaret 
Crosby, Hesperia, supplement 8, Commemorative Studies 
in Honor of Theodore Leslie Shear [1949], 86, figs. 6, 9 
pl. 12, 1.) 

The cuttings are thus considerably larger than those 
in the Augustan foundations, and the blocks much 


smaller. Their use in connection with shifting levers is 


proximately at 


not certain, though no more satisfactory explanation has 
heen advanced 


be 
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A, as in pier B, the work progressed from east 
to west, the cuttings must have been intended 
to facilitate the laying of the adjacent blocks 
rather than those in which they were made. 

So much of the area of pier B is covered by 
modern brickwork that it is uncertain whether 
similar end cuttings exist there (pl. 1, Il) . Only 
four end joints are now exposed; of these, that 
between B 3 and B 4 shows no cutting. In the 
west end of B 6 there appears to be a cutting 
similar to those in pier A, but smaller, being 
only 0.06 m. wide and 0.015 m. deep. The sides 
slope at an angle of about 45°. Here, too, prob- 
ing reached no bottom. In the next row, the 
cutting, if it be one, is in the western block, B 
10, and lies at the end of a break (pl. 1, Il and 
pL. 2, fig. 4, B 10), itself about 0.03 m. deep, be- 
low which the cutting continues for perhaps 
only 0.04 m. Finally, in the fourth row, there 
may be a cutting, again in the western block, 
B 13, but in this case it would be only 0.05 
m. wide and 0.01 m. deep, so small that it is 
hard to see how it could have served any pur- 
pose whatsoever. 

The variation of technical detail between 
piers A and B is continued in pier C (pl. 2, figs. 
1,5). Here the modern brickwork covers all but 
the western part of the two southernmost rows 
of stones. The outside row, to the south, is 
0.98 m. wide, corresponding to the 0.87 m. of 
the outside row, to the north, in pier B. The 
next row is 0.62 m. wide in C and 0.69 m. in B. 
The upper surface of C is dressed like that of 
A and B. There are similar pry holes, indicat- 
ing again that the rows above were laid cross- 
wise, but the few pry holes that are near the 
edges do not show projections on the outside 
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faces of the blocks. There are neither hollows 
on the top as in pier B nor end cuttings as in 
pier A; the joints are everywhere tight. On the 
south vertical face of the western block, ap- 
proximately in line with the transverse axis, 
are two rough shift holes, both about 0.03- 
0.04 m. high by 0.05 m. wide and 0.025 m. deep, 
one with the upper edge 0.035 m. from the top 
of the stone, the other directly below, about 0.03 
m. farther down. And in the south face of the 
eastern block, on the transverse axis, there is a 
considerably larger hole, roughly 0.07 m. square 
by 0.065 m. deep, with the top about 0.11 m. 
below the upper face of the block. There can 
be little doubt that these holes were used for 
setting in place the wide outer row in pier C, 
presumably the first one in that pier to be laid. 

The difference in technical details of these 
three piers is most surprising. Whether it is due 
to different teams of masons with different back- 
grounds, or to a progressive development of 
technique, I cannot guess, nor in the latter case 
is it clear which pier would be the first one laid. 
These details — the projecting pry holes on the 
edges of A and B, the hollows for lateral shift 
holes in B, and the end cuttings in A — are 
new to me;'? I know of no close parallels in 
Hellenic construction. Roman masonry, per- 
haps under Hellenistic influence, had apparent- 
ly its own special techniques, which offer a rela- 
tively unexplored field for investigation. 

University, OxForD, OHIO 

July, 1951 


10 Somewhat similar hollows for shift holes, this time 
in the ends of blocks, were observed in the foundations 
for the doorways of the Basilica Ulpia, of the second 
century B.c. 
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N the last few years I have acquired, mostly 
Penal European dealers, many pieces of 
ancient Greek jewelry, including two pairs of 
earrings, several bracelets, necklaces, some fifty 
gems, and a beautiful medallion, which formed 
part of an elaborate loan exhibit of Greek and 
Egyptian jewelry held recently at the Mary Buie 
Museum in Oxford, Mississippi, and, with the 
addition of the Gans Collection of jewelry, in 
the Museum of Art and Archaeology at the 
University of Mississippi. 

I should like to discuss first the gold medal- 
lion ! which, with a bracelet and a pair of ear- 
rings in my collection, belongs to a large 
Hellenistic hoard of gold and silver jewelry and 
coins 2 said to have been found in 1929 in two 
large jars (one of clay, the other of bronze in 
which the hoard was) in the river Xerias near 
Halmyrus (Halos) in Thessaly. In the hoard 
were a small early fourth century terracotta pot, 
now in the Benaki Museum, unworked gold 
bars, a bronze pot of the fourth century, and 
several silver vases and other objects, some of 
which are earlier than 100 B.C., the approxi- 
mate date of the burial. I have talked with 
natives of the region and there seems to be little 
doubt about the discovery, although I could get 


1 Now on display at the University of Mississippi in 
the Robinson Collection in the Museum of Art and 
Archaeology, along with the objects published in Hes- 
peria, Suppl. 8 (1949) 305-323, and the pair of gold ear- 
rings ornamented with rosettes, from the fifth century 
B.c., published in AJA 46 (1942) 191-193, figs. 23-26, and 
the other objects published in the present article. Part 
of this paper was read at the meeting of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute in Princeton, Dec. 28, 1951. 


2 The coins were published by Michel Kambanis in 
BCH 58 (1934) 101 ff. The hoard is dated by the coins 
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no details. The various items of the find were 
widely scattered, and remain dispersed, but 
many of those on the Paris market were bought 
by Mr. Benakis or Mrs. Stathatou and I have 
seen them in their collections in Athens. 

I am grateful to Mr. Hadjidakis, Curator of 
the Benaki Museum, and to Mrs. Stathatou for 
photographs and permission to publish them. 
I'wo of the medallions have come to the Prince- 
ton Museum of Historic Art and are published 
by Berta Segall in Record of the Museum of 
Historic Art, 4 (1945) 1-11. She had already 
discussed several gold objects from the same 
hoard in Museum Benaki, Athen, Katalog der 
Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, 31 ff; 46 ff; pls. 13, 14. 
The whole remarkable Stathatou Collection, 
many pieces of which date as early as the third, 
or even fourth, century, rather than the second 
as Miss Segall 4 says, should be studied by an 
expert and the whole scattered hoard published 
with it. I can offer for such a study only the 
few pieces which have travelled from Paris to 
Mississippi and Los Angeles. The group as a 
whole, with the exception of my medallion, that 
in the Morley Collection, and the one in Los 
Angeles, indicates a uniform school of the gold- 
smith’s art, with some variety in workmanship 


to ca. 100 B.c., but some, at least, of the other objects in 
the hoard are much earlier, some even of the fourth 
century. Professor Amandry has published a little gold 
shrine with a facade of a temple in antis and a relief of 
Dionysus and a satyr, in the Madame 
Stathatou, from the same hoard and dating from the 
third century B.c. or earlier, Annuario 8-10 (1916-48 publ 
1950) 181-198, pls. 19-20. 

8 Cf. Segall, Berta, Museum Benaki, Athen, Katalog 
der Goldschmiede-Arbeiten, 1938, nos. 28-37, pp. 31-50, 
pls. 10-14. 

4 Op. cit., no. 36, pp. 42 ff., pls. 13, 14. 
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and style, belonging to the early Hellenistic pe- 
riod. The three exceptions are either earlier 
than the others or were made by a really great 
artist of the late fourth century. 

The medallion 5 in my collection (figs. 1-2) 
profusely decorated though it is, has a unity and 
purpose in its decoration which are not present 
on the medallions in Princeton (fig. 14) and 
Athens (figs. 5-13), where the profusion makes 
for confusion, and is more elaborate than the 
Morley medallion (fig. 3), which has a charm- 
ing simplicity. These two, the Morley piece 
and mine, are of superior workmanship and 
give an over-all effect of greater aesthetic aware- 
ness of the importance of restraint. The design 
of my medallion is in three parts, each bordered 
by a fine double cable, arranged in herring- 
bone pattern, surrounding a slightly larger 
beaded border. On the extreme outer rim of 
the piece the double cable is enclosed in a single 
one whose strands go in the opposite direction 
from both of those forming the double. cable. 
The outermost, narrowest part of the design, 
has a wreath composed of six vine sprays each 
starting from a cluster of grapes. Directly above 
the head of the figure in the center there are 
six vine leaves on the spray; all the rest have 
seven. The intermediate part of the design, 
larger than the outer, has six oval medallions 
alternating with six elaborate gem settings, in 
two of which the garnet gems remain. The set- 
tings consist of (1) a cable border closely cir- 
cling the gem setting, (2) a second cable border 
whose circumference is large enough for it to 
reach the border of the decorative band itself, 
and (3) on either side three heart-shaped pend- 
ants of a fine cable between the lower ends of 
which are two lotus-buds(?) framed by fine 
cables. The oval medallions alternating with 
these gem settings show three pairs of opposed 
swans: to the upper left a pair of quiescent 
swans with folded wings resting on the water. 
The next two, below the central bust, show the 
opposed swans beginning to flex their wings 
preparatory to rising, while the third pair, on 
"5 Measurements: D. 0.10 m., D. of central disk 0.05 
m., W. of inner band 0.01 m., of outer band 0.007 m., 
H. of bust 0.053 m., of relief 0.02 m., W. of oval medal- 
lions with swans 0.015 m., H. of medallions 0.09 m., 
D. of rosettes 0.007 m., H. of pendent amphorae 0.021 m.., 
L.. of each chain 0.078 m. 

6Cf£. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, 575, 8 
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the upper right, have their wings widely spread 
in the very act of taking off from the water, the 
far wing appearing in front of the bird. It is all 
very life-like: the resting birds have their heads 
lowered as if peering into the water for food; 
the second pair have their necks more sharply 
arched to make a V with the raised wings; the 
third pair have their heads raised and the up- 
per part of their legs appearing from the water. 
These tiny medallions reflect the accurate ob- 
servation of the artist. 

The center of the medallion is a bust of 
Aphrodite in high relief. The upper body is 
clad in a diaphanous garment caught on the 
right shoulder with a clasp, matched by one 
which has slipped off her left shoulder, leaving 
it exposed, while the folds of the garment mask 
the termination of the upper arm. The breasts, 
revealed through the drapery whose folds frame 
them, are prominent and pointed. The figure 
terminates just below the breasts. About the 
neck is a simple necklace. The upper body is 
turned and the slightly lowered head is tilted 
to the figure’s left. The face with an almost shy 
half-smile is reminiscent of Praxitelean charm. 
The small round earrings are similar to the 
seven petalled rosettes in the field on either 
side. Her hair is parted in the center and waved 
softly back, exposing the forehead as a triangle 
and leaving only the tips of the ears uncovered. 
On her head she wears a vine wreath similar to 
those on the outer border: a leaf in the center, 
a cluster of grapes above each temple with 
seven grape leaves on the vine which covers her 
hair. The unity of the three designs is very 
neat: the outer wreath of grapes, relieved of 
too precise symmetry by the variation of the 
tendrils and of the number of leaves in each 
group, unites with the wreath of Aphrodite's 
hair. The swans in the intermediate design are 
the goddess’ birds, rising from the water at her 
command, as she herself rises from the center 
of the medallion. It is almost as if the artist, 
acquainted with the white-ground cylix in the 
British Museum ® by the Pistoxenos painter 


(“goose”); Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, 
fig. 498. For the swans, cf. BMC Clazomenae, Mallus, 
Leuce, etc.; Forrer, Catalogue of the Weber Collection, 
3, 224 f£., pl. 204, nos. 5752, 5753 (387-300 B.c.). The 
swan occurs on a gold medallion in a Hellenistic hoard 
of Greek jewelry from near Patras, published by Com- 
fort, AJA 54 (1950) 124, fig. 3 a. 
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showing Aphrodite riding placidly on a swan 
with outstretched wings, were portraying the 
preface to that ride. It is altogether a charming 
conception quite in keeping with middle or late 
fourth century ideas. The unity of the compo- 
sition is further effected by the repetition of 
the rosettes in the loops of gold chain depend- 
ing from the rim. There are twelve loops of 
chain and in the center of each is attached a 
dependent golden amphora; where the loops 
cross, the crossing is marked by a six-petalled 
rosette (those in the central field beside the 
head have seven) on the upper chain. It is quite 
possible that originally the two chains were 
fastened by a projection on the back of each 
rosette. 

There are two flaws of workmanship. (1) 
The termination of the right arm of the figure 
is very abrupt, in sharp contrast to its skillful 
masking by the drapery on the other side. (2) 
The small golden amphorae are carelessly done 
in comparison with the rest of the work. They 
probably were cast and are perhaps later than 
the rest; the space between the handles and the 
neck has not been hollowed out, so that a thin 
sheet of gold connects the whole upper part. It 
is also possible that there were originally, or at 
least from the time the amphorae were attached, 
further pendants, perhaps garnets hanging from 
the loops which terminate each amphora. 

The Morley medallion (fig. 3) is in the pos- 
session of Charles Lucien Morley of New York, 
who gave me permission to publish it? and 
furnished the photograph. Procured from a 
dealer in Paris who said that it came from the 
Halmyrus hoard, it has been examined by Pro- 
fessors Curtius, Langlotz, and Homer Thomp- 
son, who pronounced it genuine. The labora- 
tory of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts also 
examined it carefully and found nothing suspi- 
cious. It is slightly smaller than mine and of 
the same approximate size as two of the three 
in Madame Stathatou’s collection. The outer 
chain is larger than on mine, having a length of 
chain depending from the twelve loops in place 
of the amphorae. Otherwise the chains are simi- 
lar, with similar six-petalled rosettes. The pend- 
ent chains have rings at the ends, indicating 
some further ornament. 

‘The design of this medallion is very similar 
to that on mine. There is, however, only one 
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bordering band, but it is rimmed by a double 
cable with a slightly larger beaded border, simi- 
lar to the preceding, but in reverse: that is, the 
beaded border encircles the double cable in- 
stead of being encircled by it. This eliminated 
the need for the cable border on the extreme 
outer rim of the disk. The design in the bor- 
dering band is in six units, the same number 
as on my medallion, but these units consist of 
two opposed sprays of olive or laurel leaves 
with their stem ends masked by a rosette, seven- 
Both 
sizes are used on my medallion. The central 
bust is in exactly the same pose as the other, 
the upper body, depicted to a point just below 
the full breasts, turned to its left, with the head 
also slightly lowered and tilted to its left. The 
figure is not exactly centered, so that the right 
field is larger than the left. There is the same 
diaphanous garment, caught by a rosette on the 
right shoulder and slipping off the lowered left 
shoulder; only in this case it has slipped far- 
ther, leaving the left breast exposed. The face, 
with only the slightest hint of a smile, is de- 
mure, young, and innocent. The hair, parted 
to reveal a triangular forehead, is waved softly 
back and held by a fillet whose ends appear 
over each shoulder. If ‘mother and daughter 
fashions’ were not a modern invention, one 


petalled below and six-petalled above. 


would be inclined to say that these pyxis covers 
had been created by the same artist for a mother 
and her daughter and that the busts were ideal- 
ized portraits of their respective owners. 

The Los Angeles medallion ® (fig. 4), the 
same size as the Morley piece, and slightly 
smaller than mine, probably came from the 
same workshop but is of slightly inferior work- 
manship. The beaded and cable borders are 
arranged as on the Morley medallion; the deco- 
rative band consists of four pairs of opposed 
olive or laurel sprays, their stems masked by a 
six-petalled rosette superimposed on one of 
eight petals. The sprays of leaves are longe1 
and the intervening space between the pairs is 
larger. The centers are carefully arranged with 
regard to the central figure and the attached 
chains, as on the Morley piece, but the total 


7D. 0.08 m. Total D. from outer ends of chain 0.191 m 
8 Cf. Bulletin of the Art Division, Los 
Museum, 3 (1951) 7-8. Diameter 0.08 m. No 
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effect is less pleasing due to the larger open 
areas between the sprays. The central bust is 
that of a mature woman, as in my piece, but as 
simply portrayed as the young girl on the Mor- 
ley medallion. The head is turned to the left; 
the hair is waved simply back to a loose knot 
exposing the tips of the ears with rosette-ear- 
rings. The face is unsmiling. ‘The garment is 
fastened at the shoulders by rosettes; it slips 
off the lowered right shoulder to expose the 
right breast in a rather artificial manner, since, 
for the breast to be exposed naturally to such 
an extent, the rosette should have slipped far- 
ther off from the right shoulder. My own 
medallion, where both breasts are covered, 
shows the rosette below the point of the shoul- 
der and the garment slipping slightly, but not 
enough to expose the breast. On the Los 
Angeles piece the interest in sensationalism 
disregarded naturalness. These details of care- 
lessness, i.e. the coarser decorative band and 
the artificiality of the pose of the bust, would 
indicate, it seems to me, an inferior workman 
using as models these other, better pieces. ‘This 
likewise may be a portrait. 

Somewhat later than these two medallions 
should be placed one in the Stathatou Collec- 
tion ® (fig. 5). Like mine it represents Aphro- 
dite and the figure is surrounded by two deco- 
rative bands. The three zones are separated by 
beaded bands only and the outer edge beveled 
with a slightly larger beaded band surrounding 
the entire decorated area. The outermost zone 
is an elaborate guilloche pattern the eyes of 
which are filled with gold beads; the inner zone 
consists of six garlands of leaves, above each of 
which is a ten-petalled rosette. The garlands 
are joined by boucrania outlined in filigree. 
Framing the central medallion is a single leaf 
pattern, the ends of the leaves pointing inward 
to form an irregular frame for the bust, which 
is neither so well conceived nor so delicately 
executed as the preceding. The bust is cut off 
sharply below the breasts, with the result that 
the right breast is distorted from true symmetry 
by the forward turn of the right shoulder and 
the confining border. While the body is slightly 
turned to its left, the turn of the head is to the 


9D. of disk 0.08 m. Total D. with chain 0.19 m. 
10D. of disk 0.085 m., with chain 0.20 m., H. of relief 
0.02 m. 
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right, producing an almost chiastic effect. A 
small Eros whispers in her right ear and just 
above her left shoulder a hand, which must be 
that of an attendant since the position is not 
one which Aphrodite’s own hand could take un- 
less she were a contortionist, holds a heart- 
shaped fan such as the ladies of Tanagra were 
wont to carry. Aphrodite's hair is parted in the 
center and drawn smoothly back to appear in a 
quite Hellenistic top-knot above her head. 
From it depends a veil which is partially cov- 
ered by the fan on one side and under the edge 
of which Eros hovers on the other side. The 
total effect is one of over-crowding and resultant 
confusion, which is likewise characteristic of 
most of the others. The dependent chains are 
fastened to eleven pairs of loops and form an 
elaborate mesh, with each crossing masked by 
a ten-petalled rosette (i.e. the same size rosette 
as on the intermediate zone). The final lengths 
of chain are linked by large circles, from which, 
presumably, hung pendants. 

Although I do not have a profile photograph 
of this medallion, it seems that the single leaf 
border immediately surrounding the central 
figure is designed to conceal the fact that the 
central disk is a separate piece from the rest, a 
technique which was not used in the two pre- 
ceding medallions but, apparently, was cus- 
tomary henceforth. On this medallion, while 
the outer zone is flat, the intermediate band, 
with the garlands and boucrania, is slightly 
convex. Two other medallions in the Stathatou 
Collection have many details in common with 
this, though the execution is better. Both have 
Artemis as the central figure. The one !° (figs. 
6, 7) has its three zones divided by single beaded 
lines. The extreme outer edge has a plain 
raised line. The outermost zone is filled by a 
wreath of olive or laurel leaves and berries, 
crossed at seven places by a double ribbon with 
slightly raised edges. This large wreath de- 
scends from the sprays of the Morley medallion, 
and is almost duplicated on the other Artemis 
medallion, to be described below. The inter- 
mediate zone is adorned with a delicate filigree 
design of palmettes and lotuses, which is used in 
a less delicate form on one of the Princeton 
medallions. The central figure is surrounded by 
a circle of single leaves, pointed toward the fig- 
ure, as on the preceding, but the profile view 
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(figs. 8, 9) shows that this ring of leaves is 
a part of the central disk and does not mask 
the join as in the preceding Aphrodite. The 
join is under the plain and beaded bands sur- 
rounding the leaves. The profile view also 
shows that the outermost zone, as well as the 
intermediate one, is convex and that there is 
a gradual increase in height from the outer rim 
to the central figure. On the other medallion 
(fig. 10), Artemis, her quiver behind her right 
shoulder, appears with her gaze lifted to look 
into the distance, her head turned to her left and 
her upper body only slightly turned to her right 
(i.e. the reverse of the pose of the Aphrodite in 
fig. 5). She is clad in a thin chiton, three buttons 
of the sleeve of which appear on her right upper 
arm. The strap of her quiver covers the edge 
of her garment on her right side; her left 
shoulder is covered by a scarf. The ends of the 
arms are concealed by the border of leaves. Her 
figure is less full than those of all the preced- 
ing, barely outlined under the numerous fine 
folds of her chiton. Her hair is drawn back from 
her temples and caught loosely at the top of 
her head, the lower locks falling free on her 
shoulder. It is a splendid, serene, chastely pure 
countenance that gazes out from its background 
of foliage. 

The chains depend from fourteen gold loops, 
all of which are plainly visible around the rim 
of the medallion, by means of plain gold medal- 
lions which seem never to have had any orna- 
mentation except the filigree at their edges. 
The linking points have no decoration, as the 
others all have had, and from the lowest link- 
ing point depend gold circlets. This medallion 
is superior in workmanship and design to the 
preceding. The field surrounding the bust is 
slightly stippled to contrast with the smooth 
skin and the garments with their fine straight 
lines. 

The other Artemis in the Stathatou Collec- 
tion 1! (figs. 6, 7) is far more ornate, al- 
though it has the same garland of leaves and 
berries in the outermost zone, in this case 
crossed by six double ribbons. The outer 


edge of the medallion is bevelled as in the 
Stathatou Aphrodite. The garland is then sur- 
rounded by a bead and reel and bounded on 
its inner side by a beaded band. In the next 
~ ITD. of disk 0.115 m. D. with chain 0.21 m. 
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zone there is a rather irregular curving ribbon 
interspersed with double rosettes (the bottom 
layer having twelve petals, the upper five), 
palmettes in filigree, modified rosettes like lotus 
blossoms, single rosettes of five petals, and four 
pairs of gems (garnets?) . A third zone, bounded 
on either side by a beaded border, has a leaf 
and dart pattern pointing outward, At the 
outer edge is a narrow line of triangles pointing 
inward. Surrounding the central medallion is 
a similar row of triangles which originally was 
intended to mask the insertion of the central 
medallion. In fig. 7 the triangles were too 
tiny to function efficiently for now the medal- 
lion is none too skillfully attached by three 
narrow gold strips which have been inserted 
through the covering disk at the back (see fig. 
19). Some of the triangles appear above the rim 
of the bust and some are caught under the edge. 

In profile, as can be seen from figs. 8 and 9, 
that medallion is quite different from those fol- 
lowing. The outermost band is still only slightly 
convex, but the two inner bands rise continu- 
ously toward the center, from which emerges 
the head of this Artemis completely detached 
from the background. The decorative head has 
now become virtually a handle for the cover. 
Possibly its use as a handle caused the central 
disk to become detached as it did and necessi- 
tated the rather clumsy repair. The Artemis 
in fig. 7 is clad in a sleeveless chiton of thin 
material; over it she wears an animal skin, 
fastened on the right shoulder, covering the 
right breast, and passing to the left side of the 
body below the breast and arm. The breasts 
are full and pointed. The animal skin is fas- 
tened at the shoulder with a knotted ribbon, 
the ends of which appear in the field above the 
shoulder as well as on the front of the shoulder. 
Both chiton and animal skin are bordered by 
a figured band. The figure is turned so far to 
its left that the left shoulder does not emerge 
from the background, though there is a smooth 
band extending from the point where the shoul- 
der disappears to the edge of the disk; it bears 
an indecipherable design. The head is reverted 
as in figure 4. The head is a noble one, strong 
featured, nervously alert, the lips slightly parted. 
The hair parted in the middle sweeps back 
evenly on either side to expose a brow only 
barely curved. The upper coils of hair are 
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knotted on the top of the head while the lower 
locks are drawn loosely back with the ends ap- 
pearing at the nape. 

As in other examples, the chains are fastened 
to visible loops, this time sixteen with stone-set 
small medallions instead of simple gold ones 
where the chains join. The first links of the 
chain below the disk are joined by medallions 
bearing human heads, male and female; the 
lower links are joined by rosettes of seven petals. 
The ends of the chains are fastened by plain 
gold links in the manner of figure 4. 

The medallion in the Benaki Museum 12 
(figs. 12, 13) has been described minutely by 
Berta Segall.1% It is at once the most ornate 
and most dazzling of them all. It has the bev- 
elled outer edge, the bead and reel and beaded 
borders, an outer garland of leaves uninter- 
rupted by ribbons and in two monotonously 
regular rows, whose ends are masked by a stone 
directly below the figure. There are the same 
inner rows of a curving ribbon in whose coils 
are rosettes, palmettes, and other filigree de- 
signs and an inmost row of large leaves pointing 
outward, the same row of tiny triangles, this 
time with blunted points, masking the join of 
the central disk to the outer zones. The field 
surrounding the head is lightly stippled, as 
with the two Artemises; in addition rosettes 
are scattered about at random. The profile of 
the medallion curves upward to the central 
figure, whose head does not rise out of the back- 
ground. This Athena, wearing a helmet be- 
decked with olive leaves and her aegis with 
Medusa head over her chiton, has her hair 
drawn smoothly back from her face and con- 
cealed under her helmet. 

All of these heads are most individualistic 
and seem to represent idealized portraits of real 
ladies. I have placed them in this order because 
they seem to show a progression in style and 
technique and to indicate a certain unity of 


12D. 0.11 m. 

13 Op. cit. (supra n. 3) 42-43. 

14 AM $7 (1912) 73 ff. 50 (1925) 167 ff.; BCH 62 (1931) 
488-490; Musée Benaki, pl. XIV, IA, necklace of the 
fourth century from Metropol near Karditza. For Amphi- 
polis cf. Gans, Berlin, Berichte aus den Kunstsammlun- 
gen, 35 (1913), 77 f. 

15 Segall, Record of the Princeton Museum of Historic 
Art 5, fig. 3. 
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origin, probably one studio, if not one artist. 
So many hoards of gold jewelry have been found 
in Thrace, at Abdera and elsewhere, in Mace- 
donia at Amphipolis and Pella, and in Thes- 
saly,14 and finally now at Halmyrus, that I am 
inclined to think that there was a North-Greek 
school of goldsmiths. ‘Though the Alexandrian 
ancestry of busts in high relief is probable, the 
Macedonians and Thessalians could have inde- 
pendently conceived the idea, or adapted it 
from their Persian acquaintance. For the type 
originated in Persia when, after conquering 
Egypt, the Persians brought back Egyptian mo- 
tifs. Many royal Achaemenid seals show the 
bust of Ahura Mazda in the sun disk.15 It is 
rare in Greece until the fifth century, when we 
have the famous pair of gold medallions, with 
the head of the Athena Parthenos, from the 
Crimea, now in the Hermitage in Leningrad, 
with a similar chain, only lower in front. In 
Greek vase painting (440-430 B.c.) of South 
Italy 16 we have a sun disk with the bust of the 
young god Apollo surrounded by Satyrs. Heads 
were placed on round objects, such as coins, 
mirrors, and other objects.17 The earliest of 
these medallions must date before the time of 
Alexander, which indicates that such plaster 
models as have been found in Memphis !8 dat- 
ing from the fourth and third centuries B.c., as 
well as the goldsmiths’ models in plaster and 
bronze from Alexandria, were not confined ex- 
clusively to Egypt, but made their way to 
Greece, where they were adapted by Greek 
goldsmiths. These are the earliest versions of 
the highly prized emblemata and crustae sought 
by later collectors. The emblema or bust of 
Africa on the Bosco-Reale patera (Monuments 
Piot, V, pl. 1) in the Louvre became more im- 
portant than the vase itself and we have 
imagines clipeatae in the center of paterae, 
making them useless as drinking vessels. The 
gold find fits into a Thessalian-Macedonian art 


16 Roscher, Lexicon, s.v. Helios, 1998. 
17 Cf. Hesperia, 8 (1939) 290, fig. 4. 


18 Cf. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerat in anti- 
ken Gipsabgiissen, pl. 1, fig. 1; pl. 3, fig. 3, but by Epi. 
machus, ca. 300 B.c.; Ippel, Der Bronzefund von Galjab, 
pl. VII, nos. 66 and 73 (figs. 9-10 in Segall, Princeton 
Hist. Art., 7); Schreiber, Die Alexandrinische Toreutik, 
311 fig. 5; Marshall, Cat. of Jewellery, pl. 68, 2883; 
Segall, op. cit., 6, fig. 8, similar to the Los Angeles disk. 
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tradition,'® and I feel that the hoard from 
Halmyrus, the most important both in style 
and size, was made in North Greece chiefly. It 
is possible that the Princeton medallions, which 
are later than the others, were made elsewhere. 
Perhaps Zoilus or Zoilas, who signed many 
pieces and whose name has also appeared, in 
another connection, at Olynthus, was the artist 
who designed these pieces, if he did not actually 
do all the work on them himself. 

The two Princeton medallions, representing 
Artemis (fig. 14a) 2 and Athena (fig. 14b) ,2! 
are quite different from the others and seem to 
me to be considerably later. They appear to 
be companion pieces: at the extreme outer rim 
there is a narrow flat band; the three zones of 
decoration are separated from this flat band by 
a row of beading. The two pieces vary slightly 
in the type of border separating the different 
zones. The Artemis medallion (fig. 14a) has a 
row of beading between the first and second 
rows, a plain band between the second and 
third, and a row of beading between the third 
and the central medallion. The Athena medal- 
lion (fig. 14b) has a plain band between the 
first and second rows, a row of beading between 
the second and third and between the third and 
the central medallion. The outermost deco- 
rated zone is a series of heart-shaped filigree 
leaves. On the Artemis disk it is continuous, 
running counterclockwise; on the Athena disk 
the leaves run in alternating directions, toward 
and from oval stones (of which only one re- 
mains from an original six) spaced irregularly. 
This medallion has in the second zone a widely 
spaced, sprawling lotus and palmette design in 
filigree which lacks the exquisite proportion of 
a similar design on the Stathatou Artemis (figs. 
6, 7); in the corresponding zone the Artemis 
disk has a compact leaf and dart pattern in a 
combination of filigree and repoussé. The zone 
immediately surrounding the bust on both of 
these medallions is a plain gold strip with broad 
gold filigree-decorated loops rising from it, eight 
on the Artemis disk and seven on the Athena, 
which held in place deep red garnets, now 
mostly lost. Three of the former are missing, 
but the places of attachment are visible. The 
busts themselves, which are considerably 
smaller than all the others,?? are rather crudely 
fastened to the remainder of the medallion, 
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with a plain gold band insufficiently masking 
the joint. The busts lack the delicacy and fine- 
ness of detail of the others. Artemis, clad in a 
sleeveless chiton fastened at the shoulders and 
with a scarf caught on her left shoulder, faces 
front, with her head tilted slightly to her left. 
The drapery forms a V at the neck and radi- 
ates in narrow folds from her breasts. Over her 
right shoulder appear quiver and bow. The 
neck is more than normally thick, so that she 
seems almost goiterish. The hair, parted in the 
center, is waved back over a confining band and 
fastened at the top of the head. The features 
are rather summarily indicated and the chin 
almost too small. She is not a divine-looking 
person. Athena is somewhat better treated. 
The pose is similar except that her head is 
turned to her right. She is clad in a sleeved 
chiton and has her aegis fastened over her 
right shoulder and under her left arm. The 
outline of her shield is visible behind her left 
shoulder. Her hair is parted in the middle and 
waved neatly back to be caught under her 
crested helmet. Her features are strongly mod- 
elled and her chin firm. She, too, has an over- 


thick neck, the folds of which almost duplicate 
those of Artemis. These disks have four (only 
three remain on the Artemis disk) pairs of 
rather wide gold loops from which to suspend 
the chains. 


In so far as I have been able to secure photo- 
graphs of the reverses of these medallions, the 
workmanship bears out the apparent affinities 
on the obverses (figs. 15-19). My medallion 
has on the reverse (fig. 15) a plain gold disk, 
attached at the rim, to mask the repoussé work 
of the obverse; it has suffered some damage, be- 
ing indented in spots and scratched. The two 
Stathatou Artemises have both only single loops, 
also visible at the edges, attached by two tongues 
of metal. The work is neat and the loops 
evenly spaced (figs. 18a, 19). One has fourteen 
loops, the other sixteen. The Stathatou Aphro- 
dite (fig. 5) has double loops, irregularly spaced 
and of irregular projection (fig. 18b). My 
medallion bears no marks of any further attach- 
ment as does one in the Stathatou Collection, 


19 Cf. the list by Lippold in RE s.v. Thessalia. 

20D. 0.079 m. Inv. no. 38-50. 

21D. 0.079 m. Inv. no. 38-49. 

22 Cf. for the other measurements notes 7-11 above. 
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nor does it reveal the outline of the obverse re- 
lief as do figs. 18, 19, also in the Stathatou Col- 
lection. ‘There are slight variations in the 
method of attachment of this plain reverse disk. 
My medallion has twelve loops, or rings, visible 
also in front, at the edges; and each ring has 
only one tongue of metal fastening it to the 
disk. The rings project beyond the outer rim 
of the medallion. Of the three in the Stathatou 
Collection (figs. 18a-b, 19), one has eleven double 
loops, or rings, fastened to the reverse disk in 
three places: the ends of the strip of metal and 
a short loop between the rings. These are not 
so carefully done; the rings are irregular in 
size and their projection beyond the disk is not 
uniform. The other two have single loops, 
projecting beyond the rim, with both ends of 
the gold wire fastened to the reverse disk. The 
one at right has sixteen rings, and the middle 
one has fourteen. Possibly the reverses were fin- 
ished by some lesser workman. One (fig. 19) 
has the letters NI on the outer flat band at the 
top. 

The idea of a head in relief surrounded by 
rows of dots, buds, beads, or palmettes contin- 
ues into Roman 23 and even later times. I have 
seen several unpublished examples such as two 
silver medallions in the possession of the dealer, 
Mr. Tozzi in New York, which come from Ta- 
rentum. Even on disks of marble such busts 
occur as that formerly in the Bachstitz Collec- 
tion at the Hague (fig. 20) 24 representing in 
relief a head of Hygieia. The gold medallions 
are the earliest versions of the later much- 
sought-after emblemata on the central disk of 
"283 Cf. for example a gold medallion from the fourth 
century A.b., with a fine profile portrait of Constantine 
II, with chains attached to the rim, in the Walters Art 
Gallery, illustrated in Ross, Art News 45 (1946), April, 
42. 

24Cf. Zahn, Gallerie Bachstitz, I, pl. 89, 220. 

25 Cf. RE Emblema; De Villefosse, “Crustae aut 
Fmblemata” Mélanges Boissier 277. 

26 Praktika, 1912, 196, fig. 12; Arvanitopoulos, AM 37 
(1912) 87 ff., pls. IV, V; Wuilleumier, Le Trésor de 
Tarente, pl. 1, 1; Luschey, Die Phiale, 74. 

27 Fig. 2la = Mec. 38. 100. Pyxis of red clay. Round 
bottom but no base as in fig. 21b. H. 0.09 m.; inner D. 
0.081 m.; D. of top 0.131 m., of emblema 0.055 m. Fig. 
21b = Mec. 38. 101. Inside bright red. H. 0.09 m. Cover 
red with red band near inner edge. H. under top 0.062 
m. D. of top 0.12 m., of interior 0.073 m., of exterior 
0.095 m., of emblema 0.045 m. 
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silver vases, more valued by the Romans than 
the vases themselves.25 The medallions from 
Halmyrus were more probably the lids of cylin- 
drical pyxides of terracotta in which ashes were 
placed after cremation. Zahn thought that they 
were of glass or ivory, but none such has been 
found. The pyxides were more probably of 
clay like that from nearby Demetrias in Thes- 
saly.26 Many such with heads on their terra- 
cotta lids have been excavated in Macedonia 
and are in the Archaeological Museum at Salo- 
nika. Figures 2la-b illustrate two which I dug 
up at Mecyberna, the port of Olynthus.27 The 
covers of two others said to have been found 
near Mecyberna (figs. 22a-b) 28 and now in the 
Museum of Salonika are here illustrated to 
show how common such lids are in the fourth 
century and later. 

While the port city of Mecyberna was prob- 
ably occupied until about 317 and it is there- 
fore possible that the Mecyberna pyxides date 
later than the destruction of Olynthus in 
348,29 I am inclined to think that these repre- 
sent a less costly version of gold pyxis covers 
already in use by the wealthy and that they 
are not to be considered ancestors of medallions 
such as were in the Halmyrus hoard. My medal- 
lion and that in the Morley Collection do not 
seem to date much after the middle of the 
fourth century and are probably the earliest in 
the hoard. The more ornate versions, such as 
the Stathatou Artemises and the Benaki Athena, 
the profiles of which resemble those of the 
terracotta lids from Mecyberna, are probably 
later. The Princeton pair are probably the 
latest and may be contemporary with the latest 


28 Fig. 22a = inv. 1628. Red clay. Broad red band on 
outer edge below projecting lower band. Red band near 
inner lower edge. Inner D. 0.08 m. Outer D. 0.103 m. 
D. of top 0.125 m. On side of cover two rows of vine 
pattern. On the tips of the rays at the outer edges a row 
of half circles with little palmettes between them, raised 
in relief around the depressed roundel. The emblema rep- 
resents perhaps Aphrodite holding a scepter in the right 
hand. On her left shoulder is a child, perhaps Eros. 
Fig. 22b = inv. 1629. Cover and interior are black. H. 0.09 
m. D. of top 0.12 m. On top is a circle of raised white- 
painted vine with ten white buds around the depressed 
roundel. At the outside of the top are white rays. The 
emblema represents Heracles or Alexander with the 
lion’s skin on his head. 


29 For the evidence of the later occupation of Mecy- 
berna cf. Olynthus, IX, 372-374. 
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coins in the hoard. The Stathatou Aphrodite 
is very hard to locate, and, if not actually a 
forgery, was the work of a very inferior artist. 
He seems to have taken part of one figure from 
a Tanagra group, for the hand holding the fan 
cannot belong to Aphrodite herself, although it 
might well be the hand of a companion at her 
left who had been in the original composition. 
The Eros whispering in someone's ear is a 
common motif of the Tanagra and similar fig- 
urines. The odd number, eleven, of the loops 
for the chain — and these double loops instead 
of single ones as on all others — is somewhat 
suspicious. One hesitates to condemn without 
close examination, but there are enough points 
of difference between this medallion and the 
others to warrant its close scrutiny. 

In the Stathatou Collection there is a massive 
gold ring *° from this same hoard with a fe- 
male bust in high relief (figs. 23a-b). While 
the surrounding zones are plain or very simply 
decorated, the head bears more than a remote 
resemblance to the Aphrodite on my medallion 
and to the nameless figure on that in Los An- 
geles. The pose is quite similar and the bust 
rises from its background in much the same 
manner, 

The Halmyrus hoard also contained a num- 
ber of gold bracelets, of which I have one (figs. 
24-28), one is in the Benaki Museum *! (figs. 
32-34) and another in the Morley Collection 
(fig. 29) , as well as several in the Stathatou Col- 
lection 32 (figs. 35-37). As was the case with 
the medallions, several stylistic groups are evi- 
dent; in addition to the artist's signature be- 
ginning NI (possibly Nicander or Nicomachus) 
there is also that of Zoilus or Zoilas. The 
bracelet in my collection (figs. 24-28) 2% with 
lion’s heads as terminals, the Morley bracelet 
with ram’s heads (fig. 29) and the Benaki brace- 
let 34 (figs. 32-34) with lion’s heads were surely 
done by the same artist. The lion’s heads are 
very similar on both bracelets and on all three 


30H. 0.04 m. W. 0.045 m. L. 0.06 m. 

31 No. 43 in case 272 in Room N1. Cf. BCH, 62 (1938) , 
448, pl. XLVII A, fourth century. It ends in a ram's head 
and has six bands of filigree and granulations. 

82 Two are 0.13 m. in diameter, one with the inscrip- 
tion NI behind the right head as on the back of the 
disk mentioned above; another 0.18 m., with the in- 
scription ZwIAAC on the outside. 
33D. (outer) 0.093 m. (inner) 0.068 m. L. of bull's 
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the filigree designs behind the animals’ heads 
are very similar. The Benaki bracelet is the 
most elaborate; it has four sections of channel- 
ling on the bracelet proper and covering the 
division points there are three oval medallions 
with animal figures in relief. The central medal- 
lion has a lion seizing a boar (the device of a 
lion seizing another animal is common on 
coins, seals, reliefs, etc., from the Minoan pe- 
riod, particularly in the north). The flanking 
medallions contain each a lion ready to spring 
toward the central group. My bracelet (fig. 24) 
has two sections of similar channelling sepa- 
rated by a more elaborate dividing band. Each 
section contains an oval medallion, one with a 
lion about to seize a deer (fig. 28), the other 
with the lion in the act of leaping upon the 
fleeing animal (fig. 27). The Morley bracelet 
(fig. 29) has no channelling, but a wider band 
at the center of the back of the bracelet with 
more elaborate filigree decoration. The simi- 
larities on these three bracelets indicate their 
common source. The idea of a bracelet of gold 
with two lion’s heads is quite early; it reminds 
one of the archaic gold jewelry from Lydia 
(cl. Sardis and the sixth century bracelet re- 
cently found at Gordium illustrated in Archae- 
ology 3 [1950] 199, fig. 6) . 

The Stathatou Collection contains two brace- 
lets with bull’s heads (figs. 35-37) 35 which are 
probably the work of a different artist — per- 
haps the same one who did the similar bracelet 
from the hoard with animal heads in the Ben- 
aki Museum.%® The two pairs of bull's heads 
are very similar; the collars masking the join 
with the bracelet proper have the same filigree 
cables and a finishing godroon pattern. On the 
one (fig. 36) the middle zone is narrower be- 
low the neck of the bull and is set with a stone 
at the top. The other has a middle zone of 
uniform width with no gem. The bracelets 
proper are covered with a fine reticulation and 
there is a clasp opposite the bull’s head. The 


heads 0.025 m. Greatest W. of heads 0.018 m. Circum. 
ference (outer) 0.026 m. (inner) 0.22 m. 

34 This is not published by Miss Segall. But see n. 31 
above. 

851 do not have the measurements of these bracelets. 

36 Segall, Museum Benaki, no. 35, pl. 10; cf. also pl. 4, 
16. Altogether there are four in the Benaki Museum 
from the fourth century p.c.; Zahn, Bulletin of the 
Bachstitz Gallery, the Hague, 1929, I, 30, illustrates a 
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Benaki bracelet has also these two latter 
features, which Miss Segall (op. cit. 41-42) 
dates in the third century, giving a list of ex- 
amples with this type of decoration. The Brook- 
lyn Museum has two bracelets (figs. 30, 31) from 
Macedonia, later than the Halmyrus hoard, one 
of which (fig. 31) #7 ending in ram's heads, and 
with a plain, smooth bracelet, has decorative 
bands of filigree directly behind the heads, 
which show some similarity to the bands on the 
bull’s head bracelets just discussed, as do a 
pair of crystal bracelets from the so-called Gany- 
mede hoard.38 The other Brooklyn bracelet 
(fig. 30) is a twisted bracelet, similar to a 
Gallic torque, ending in snakes’ heads, and is 
quite unlike any in the Halmyrus hoard. 

In the Stathatou Collection there are two 
bracelets,?® not illustrated here, with the in- 
scription NI, which has already appeared on 
one of the medallions (fig. 19). There is also 
in the same collection a pair of matching snake 
bracelets (figs. 38, 39) ,49 with the pricked in- 
scription ZoIAA with a four-barred sigma. 
The one in the Benaki Museum has the cursive 
sigma C, but the same artist is surely meant. 
These bracelets have the snake's scales indi- 
cated through the first loops behind the heads 
(these loops are set with stones) and again at 
the terminal loops, also set with stones. The 
intervening spirals are plain except for a ridge 
at the center. The bracelets are identical in 
reverse; on the one (fig. 38) the first coil be- 
hind the head is to the left and the tip of the 
tail is between the outer end of the first terminal 
gold Scythian bracelet with facing horses’ heads, found 
in South Russia and dating in the fourth century B.c., 
II, pl. 3, 47 a bracelet with wolves’ heads and bands 
of spirals from third century B.c. Cf. also Minns, Scythi- 
ans and Greeks, fig. 92, 1, bracelets with lion’s or ram's 
heads; fig. 317, gold bracelets ending in rams’ heads 
from a Macedonian hoard, also Minns, op. cit., 63 ff., 
fig. 15; from “Golubinskaja Statnitza in Gebiet der 
Donkosaken”; Zahn, Gallerie Bachstitz, Gravenhage, II, 
pl. 23, no. 91; Antike Denkmaler, IV, 3-4, a pair of crys- 
tal bracelets with gold rams’ heads and four or five 
filigree bands as on my bracelet, third century, from 
Abdera. Cf. also Marshall, Cat. of Jewelry in the British 
Museum, pl. LXVI, 2823 (but this is second century 
a.p.). Cf. AM 36 (1912) pl. 6, 140; Vernier, Bijoux, pl. 
XXIV; Zahn, op. cit. pl. 15, 50; Guilhon, Verkaufskata- 
log Sambon Canessa, Paris, 1905, pl. IV, 218. In the 
Walters Art Gallery are four unpublished gold bracelets, 
the two ends ending in snakes’ heads and one with 
twisted lines, ending in lions’ heads (one lost), dating 
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loop and stone; on the other (fig. 39), the first 
coil behind the head is to the right and the tip 
of the tail is on the side of the stone near the 
body proper. There is a similar, but plainer, 
pair of snake bracelets in the Gans Collection*! 
but these are uninscribed. 

The Stathatou Collection also contains two 
necklaces from the hoard. The one (fig. 40) 
has eighty-one tiny lance-heads as pendants 
from a gold mesh chain, each attached by a 
six-petalled rosette. The clasps at the ends are 
adorned with elaborate filigree panels. This 
necklace is almost the companion piece of one 
now in the Gans Collection 42 from the Gany- 
mede hoard. The other necklace (fig. 41) has 
sixty-five pendants which resemble vases, hung 
from smail golden beads; near one end a set 
stone took the place of one of the pendants. 
The clasps at the ends are elaborately mounted 
with tear-drop shaped stones and a filigree 
frame for a face in low relief. On the back of 
one of these mountings is the pricked inscrip- 
tion KPI giving us part of the name of the 
third artist who made some of the pieces in this 
hoard. In the Benaki Museum are two others,4# 
one of which, with filigree mountings at the 
ends, has pendants similar to the second Stath- 
atou specimen. The other more ornate neck- 
lace (no. 34) has three tiers of variegated pend- 
ants, those set with stone being attached by 
rosettes, as in the Gans and first Stathatou ex- 
amples, but below the main setting for all the 
pendants, which settings are small gold beads. 
This necklace bears the signature of Zoilas, half 
from the first century A.D., also a small spiral gold snake 
bracelet. In Craven, Greek Art, fig. 29 are illustrated 
two gold bracelets ending in rams’ heads, of the fourth 
century B.c. in the Metropolitan Museum. In the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts are two Etruscan gold bracelets 
ending in animal heads (48.293 and 48.291) dating as 
early as the late fifty century B.c. 

371 am indebted to the Brooklyn Art Museum for 
the photographs and permission to publish them (Inv. 
16.146 and 26.761) . 

38 Zahn, Gallerie Bachstitz, Gravenhage, II, pl. 23, no. 
91C. 

39 See supra, n. 32. Both are 0.07 m. in diameter with 
NI on outside. 

40] measured both, 0.10 m. long and 0.06 m. in 
diameter. 

41 Zahn, op. cit. (supra n. 38) pl. 14, no. 49. 

42 Zahn, op cit., pl. 22, no. 91 A. Cf. also Fontenay, 
Les Bijoux, 173. 

43 Segall, Museum Benaki, pl. 12, nos. 33, 34. 
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on either mounting at the end. In this instance 
the sigma is circular, rather than four-barred 
as on the snake bracelet. 

The three artists whose names occur on vari- 
ous pieces of the hoard are otherwise unknown. 
I find no trace in Pliny or other ancient sources 
of an artist whose name begins KPI. Pliny 44 
records a Nicomachus who may be the NI of 
the one Artemis medallion and a Stathatou 
bracelet. Zoilas or Zoilus is perhaps a less 
shadowy figure. The name is of fairly frequent 
occurrence in the fourth century B.c. in Mace- 
donia,#5 but in no case is the form of the nomi- 
native clear. The inscription from Olynthus is 
broken just following the lambda, but for 
reasons discussed in my article cited in note 45 
it is more probable that an omicron followed 
than an alpha. A later appearance of the name, 
in the genitive, occurs on a coin of Perseus 46 
as ZQIAOY, who may have been a mint official 
or the artist of the coin type. This Zoilus (or 
Zoilas) worked then in Macedonia ca. 178 B.c. 
‘The comparable signature on pieces from the 
Halmyrus hoard, the snake bracelets, the ring, 
and the necklace, which are by no means the 
earliest elements of the hoard, may refer to this 
artist. The gem signatures have a cursive sigma 
(on the necklace) and the cursive omega (on 
the necklace, the snake bracelet, and the ring) 
while the coin signature has a four-barred sigma 
(also on the bracelet) and the epigraphic ome- 
ga. The more cursive character of the private 
signature as contrasted with the formal signa- 
ture on the coin die need not deter one from 
suggesting that the artist of the coin die was 
also the artist of the jewelry. Stylistically the 
artist with the abbreviated signature KPI 
should have been working about the same time 
as Zoilas.47 NI (comachus) was probably some- 


44 Pliny, N.H. 37, 1, 3; this Nicomachus was a collector, 
who may have marked pieces in his own possession. In 
this case the signature would not be that of an artist. 
But Pape, Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigennamen, 
s.v, mentions Nicomachus as “ein Steinschneider.” Furt- 
wangler, Die Antiken Gemmen, II, 159, no. 30, records 
the name of a gem cutter of the third century B.c. as 
Nicandros. Although he is known solely as a gem cutter, 
his date is contemporary with the jewelry from the 
Halmyrus hoard signed NI. 

45 Cf. Robinson, TAPA 69 (1938) 43-75, “Inscriptions 
from Macedonia, 1938,” esp. 47-50, where I give refer- 
ences. 
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what earlier, in the third century, to judge 
from the Artemis medallions. It was an an- 
onymous artist, a late one, who did the 
Princeton medallions, and an early unknown 
master who did my medallion and that in the 
Morley Collection. Miss Segall 4% suggests that 
the earliest examples in the hoard, which she 
feels were originally grave furniture, date from 
the early Hellenistic period and were taken by 
robbers from a Macedonian grave. The inci- 
dence in this hoard of pieces closely similar to 
the Ganymede hoard, which came from Mace- 
donia,*® adds color to that conjecture. The 
rather wide range in date of the jewelry as 
well as of the coins in the hoard would seem to 
indicate that a necropolis, containing graves 
of different dates, had been robbed, and that 
we have in the hoard a splendid lot of jewelry 
from three centuries, the last half of the fourth, 
the third, and the early part, at least, of the 
second. 

From the same Halmyrus hoard I secured a 
pair of elaborate earrings (figs. 42-44) .5° They 
consist of large rosettes, of nineteen petals, each 
rimmed with a fine filigree cable and with a 
garnet in the center; from the lower petals 
hang four chains, each attached to one corner 
of a square platform, decorated with a filigree 
petal pattern. A spiral at each corner extends 
to a small rosette below; from the coils at the 
corner hang ribbed balls and within the open 
“basket” formed by the “volutes” and their 
stems and the rosette at the bottom are five gol- 
den balls. The little platform has tiny golden 
balls heaped up on the sides and at the corners. 
The platforms themselves contain scenes of a fe- 
male figure with a lyre amid eight shamrock 
leaves, each petal of which is rimmed by fili- 
gree; the leaves emerge from a loose coil of gold 


46 Cf. Gaebler, Die Antiken Miinzen Nordgriechen- 
lands, 2, 195, and pl. XX XV, 23. 


47 Segall, op. cit. (supra n. 43) 40 takes the form to be 
a genitive from Zwiia and used as a mark of owner- 
ship of a lady Zoila. This is surely erroneous in view of 
the occurrence of the masculine name as that of a silver- 
smith. Miss Segall has wrong omega and sigma. 


48 Segall, op cit., 31, 46-50. 
49 Cf. Zahn, Gallerie Bachstitz, Gravenhage, I, 25-57. 


50 Total L. 0.084 m. L. of chain 0.036 m. D. of rosette 
0.025 m. W. of platform 0.02 m. H. of platform 0.005 
m. H. of design below platform 0.019 m. 
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thread. The figures are so tiny that they can 
only be seen clearly with a magnifying glass. In 
fig. 43 the lady is bending forward and her right 
arm is raised. In fig. 44 her right arm is lowered 
and she is erect. I like to think of the lyre-player 
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as Sappho, but she may be a Muse. These ear- 
rings are surely Hellenistic, for the little ladies 
recall some of the Tanagra figures in similar 
poses. 


PLATES 24-25 


I should like to include in this article as an 
addendum to my article on gems in Hesperia, 
Supplement 8 (1949) 305-323, seven more in- 
teresting engraved gems of the finest quality 
which have come into my collection from the 
last of the great collections of such ancient 
stones made by various members of the English 
nobility, that of the Earl of Southesk. Most, 
which were of poorish quality, were widely dis- 
persed some years ago, but I was fortunate in 
acquiring some of the finest. I publish here 
photographs twice the size of the original gems. 
Though these, with the exception of the first, a 
Minoan gem not from the Southesk collection, 
are not actually unpublished, they were so badly 
done, both photographically and textually, in 
the Catalogue 5! that the descriptions are of 
little value. 

Fig. 45, ac. Minoan gem. Rough brown 
stone streaked with white. D. 0.03 m. Th. 0.013 
m. Pierced longitudinally. From Cnossus. 

A bull with extraordinarily curving long horns 
kneeling to left, with his left leg forward and 
his right leg back, his neck arched and his head 
thrown back to fill the circle of the stone. The 
large lumps at knee and hoof joints, as well as 
the execution of ear and nostrils, show un- 
skilled use of the drill. For a bull with his head 
(only) in much the same position, cf. Evans, 
Palace of Minos, IV, pt. 2, p. 450, fig. 375 b. 
For animals in somewhat similar poses, on what 
Evans calls the trial designs of some engraver, 
see Palace of Minos, Il, pt. 1, p. 237, fig. 134. 
These represent goats, whose horns curve in the 
opposite way from the horns on my seal, in 
poses which are so contorted as to fill the area 
of the design completely.. Late Minoan. 


51 Southesk, Catalogue of the Collection of Antique 
Gems formed by James, Ninth Earl of Southesk, K.T. 
edited by his daughter, Lady Helena Carnegie, 1908 
(referred to in text as Southesk) . 


Fig. 46. Southesk, p. 15, pl. 1 A 26: Cut scarab 
of green jasper. W. 0.015 m. x 0.012 m. Gold 
ring with gold swivel. Acquired by Southesk, 
1881. Found inside a mummy case in the 
Delta of Egypt 1879. 

A cow standing with forelegs forward to left 
is turning her head to right and suckling her 
calf, who faces to right. The horns are fairly 
long and curved, the head down and reverted, 
almost resting on the calf’s hindquarters. Her 
legs are rigid, her tail stiff. The calf has its 
legs outstretched and its head raised to suck. 
Above the cow’s back, in the right background, 
is a leafless, high bush. A hatched double cable 
surrounds the figures. The border is milled. 
‘The beetle is summary, not carinated and 
there are no ringlets. The octagonal outer edge 
of the gold bezel and the parallel lines of 
grooving below and the fashion in which the 
gem is set show that it once belonged with 
the famous Beckford Collection. This is a good 
gem, though better in its design than in its 
execution, which shows trenchant drill-work. 
It is in the Sardinian style, about 510 B.c., like 
several from Tharros in Sardinia 5? and from 
Iviza in the Balearic Islands. The fact that 
the margin is excessive and the milled bor- 
der careless might make one believe that it is a 
Roman imitation of the scarab style, but it is 
more likely that this is due to provincialism 
and that the scarab was made at one of those 
places and exported to Egypt. It is older than 
most Tharros gems and better than others with 
the cow and calf design, which design goes back 
to Minoan times, a common design in Mace- 
donia, as shown by a terracotta relief from 
Olynthus (cf. my remarks in Olynthus, XIV, 
no. 289) and by such cows as the silver di- 
drachm (fig. 50) perhaps of the Bottiaeans, with 


52 BMC Engraved Gems, Pl. C, 156, 194. 
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a similar cow and calf,5% and by cows of Dyr- 
rhachium,54 Sardinian style, about 510 B.c. 

' Fig. 47. Seal. Scaraboid. Agate. Found in 
Cyprus. W. 0.016 m. x 0.013 m. Southesk B 9. 
Gold swivel. Unperforated. Badly flawed 
through the lower edge; flawed across the lower 
left field. Ex-Lawrence-Cesnola Collection, lot 
546 (1892). Furtwangler, Die Antiken Gem- 
men, |, p. 31, pl. 6, 65, and 3, p. 98; Lippold, 
Gemmen und Kameen, pl. 62, 14; Cook, Zeus, 
II, p. 674, fig. 607. 

This archaic scaraboid in translucent striped 
brown agate of excellent quality is one of the 
most celebrated of ancient gems. Within a line 
border is a Janiform head, male and female 
conjoined at the back so that the ears touch. 
The girl, in profile to the left, wears a diadem 
and a circular earring. Her hair is slightly 
waved, her nose straight, her chin receding. 
The male head is in profile to the right, the 
large eye in full front, the ear large, the hair 
waved, the head horizontally forward. The nose 
is aquiline and the man, though bearded, has 
no moustaches. Janiform heads, male and fe- 
male, appear on coins from Tenedos, such as a 
silver didrachm (fig. 51a) 55 and a hemi-drachm 
(fig. 51b). On the reverse is the double axe 
and inscription. On an electrum hecte (fig. 
5lc) from Cyzicus appears the same type.5® 
The heads on the latter have the same orienta- 
tion as the gem, while on the former they are 
reversed. All these coins date about 520 B.c. 
The gem, therefore, dates about the same time. 
The female head is similar to that on no. 19, 
pl. II, of Head's Guide to Coins in the British 
Museum. Both display the characteristic ar- 
chaic Greek profile, where chin and forehead 
slope backward from the nose. There is the 
same set smile, the same eye in front view, 
though the face is in profile, the same slightly 
drawn back and filleted hair. On some coins 
both heads are male and represent Bacchus 
dimorphous. But on my gem the left-hand pro- 
file is surely that of a beautiful distinctly female 
face. Furtwangler, op. cit., p. 31, wrongly speaks 
of this gem as a striped brown sard and not an 


dated about 


53 Seltman, Greek Coins, pl. VIII, 1-4; 
520-510 B.c. 

54 Head, Brit. Mus. Guide to Coins, 76, pl. XLI, 9. 

55 BMC Troas, pl. XVII, 2, 3, Fig. 5la is from the 
Hirsch Sale Catalogue, XX1, Consul Weber, Core Execu- 
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agate. He also speaks of “a bearded and beard- 
less head united in the manner of a double 
Hermes.” For a male and female head on a 
gem, cf. one I dug up at Olynthus (Olynthus, 
X, no. 446). Either fine Cypriote work or an 
import from Aeolia and north Ionia, about 510 
B.C. 

Fig. 48. Scarab. Translucent sard. Southesk, 
A 42. Found at Marium or Polis tes Chryso- 
chore (Arsinoe) in Cyprus. Anon. Coll. (W. L. 
Nashe) Sotheby's (lot 96, July 1, 1903). W. 
0.015 m x. 0.01 m. 

The scarab is of excellent execution. The 
beetle is careful, though slightly carinated 
towards the rump. The winglets are rendered by 
two strokes. Along the lower edge of the thorax 
is a hatched border with a V-shaped dip in the 
middle. The elytra are not separated. The gem 
represents a beardless nude youth kneeling to 
right on his right knee with left leg bent, and 
testing with his fingers the feathering of a 
downward vertical arrow. The left hand is 
feeling the point. Over his left wrist is hung a 
short bow. His head is in profile, his hair short 
and curling. His feet are on the ground, his 
arms forward. The gem is a magnificent and 
majestic, though minute, monument of skill in 
rendering the muscles and in modelling the 
nude. One can apply to it the words Middle- 
ton 57 used in describing a similar Greek scara- 
boid of the best period of art, about 480-460 B.c. 
and of the finest workmanship. He illustrates 
it as in a private collection, but does not say 
which. Probably it is the same as Southesk B 
8, a splendid sard scarab from Naucratis with 
the same design, except that it faces in the op- 
posite direction. It may not have the usual 
polish in the engraved parts and so presents a 
raw and unsatisfactory appearance, but it was 
found at the same place in Cyprus and the 
youth exhibits the same Cypriote smile. Here 
is what Middleton says, and it could be applied 
to my gem: “The general design of the figure 
and the modelling of the nude flesh are mag- 
nificent in style, combining truth to nature with 
nobility of treatment in a way that could hardly 


tive, 1908, pl. XXXVI, 2617 (cf. also 2618) . 

56 Cf. H. von Fritze, Nomisma, VII, pl. 2, 31. 

57 Middleton, J. H., The Lewis Collection of Gems 
and Rings in the possession of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, 1892, 28, fig. 3 
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be surpassed even in work on a much larger 
scale. As an example of largeness of style com- 
bined with extreme minuteness and accuracy of 
detail, nothing could surpass this wonderful 
scaraboid.” This is the gem which Beazley 
illustrates in the Lewes House Collection pl. A, 
10, and assigns probably to Epimenes. 

There is also a splendid sard scaraboid in the 
British Museum 5§ showing a youth kneeling 
to right and playing a lyre (fig. 49), dated 
about 500 B.c. The style is similar in the ren- 
dering of the muscles, in features, and in the 
position of the figure. There can be little doubt 
that these three yems are the work of the same 
gem-engraver. The resemblance in style to 
Beazley, op. cit., nos. 27 and 28 is great enough 
to enable us to call the engraver of all four 
Epimenes, who signed Beazley, no. 28. The 
style of Southesk A 3 (Seltman, pl. 51), a sard 
scaraboid, is somewhat similar. On that gem 
Heracles is kneeling on the left knee, a club in 
his right hand and his bow in the left. The 
muscles are well rendered by fine rounded 
bosses. Furtwiangler, op. cit., pl. XV, 26, says: 
“a fine careful work in pure Greek style of ca. 
500 B.c.” , 

The date would be about 500-480 s.c., the 
approximate date of an electrum stater from 
Cyzicus (fig. 52) with a similar subject. My 
gem was found in an Attic grave, but is prob- 
ably imported Ionian work. Nine pieces of 
Attic fifth century pottery have been found at 
Marium, more than at any other site on Cyprus. 
(Beazley on Cyprus.) 

Fig. 53. Southesk O 33, pl. XVII. Brilliant 
translucent sapphirine chalcedony. Octagonal 
conoid, pierced and channelled. Found in Asia 
Minor. Ex. Van Loo Collection of Smyrna 
(1900). H. of stone 0.023 m. W. of face 0.015 
m. x 0.011 m. Large chip near tip of cone, 
which is grooved over the top and outward 
sides. Silver (?) mounting gone. 

The spirited design on this gem of most 
attractive color is well engraved, a horned and 

58 BMC Engraved Gems, p. 16, Pl. F, 475. 

59 Furtwingler, Die Antiken Gemmen, pl. 9, 23, en- 
larged, pl. 61, 14. 

60 H. von Fritze, Nomisma, VIII, pl. 4, 3. 

61 Furtwingler, op cit. pl. 11, 19 and 12, 1, formerly in 
the Warren Collection, now in Boston. Cf. Lippold, 


Gemmen und Kameen, pl. 81, 11, from Sparta. 
62 BMC Lycia, pl. IV, 5. 
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maned lion-headed griffin to left, left legs ad- 
vanced, the front paws feline, the hind legs 
equine. The horn is twice curved backward. 
The mane is bristled. There is a large curved 
wing, ridges on the flank, and a long bifurcated 
tail, pointed upward and forward, looped and 
twisted in an S-shaped curve. In front, a fir 
twig of nine spikes, vertically planted, in Per- 
sian style; behind, the Lycian letter S. 

There are similar gems, such as a conoid of 
the same material with the same type, but 
smaller and without the letter $,59 a scaraboid 
of the same material and the same type (fig. 
56) ,8° a scaraboid of the same material and 
type, with the tail doubled as in mine (fig. 
57) .61 The former is Lycian work of about 460 
B.c, There are coins with the same design, such 
as a silver didrachm of Lycia, struck by the 
dynast Kubernis about 450 B.c., on the obverse 
of which is a creature identical with that on my 
gem, even to the shape of the tail (fig. 54) 6 
and a didrachm struck by the dynast Athenago- 
ras about 450-430 B.c. (fig. 55) 6% on the obverse 
of which is a similar creature crouching. 

Fig. 58. Southesk B 11 (acquired 1893). 
Scaraboid of sard of Greek mainland shape. 
W. 0.02 m. x 0.013 m. Chipped at left upper 
edge near perforation and slightly burnt. Said 
to be from Attica. 

This gem is of exceedingly fine quality. The 
design is that of a noble hound resembling a 
great Dane, the Danish boar-hound (of the 
heavy greyhound or deerhound type) standing 
in a suddenly arrested movement, head reverted, 
right fore leg raised, right hind leg in front of 
left, tail horizontally held in a single short 
curve, ears sharp and erect. Around the neck 
a plain collar. A similar animal appears on 
various silver didrachms of Segesta, struck be- 
tween 460 and 420 B.c., the reverse of which 
bears the head of the Trojan damsel, Segesta, 
in profile, considerably resembling the female 
profile of Southesk B 9, though in more finished 
style (figs. 59, 60).64 One is reminded of the 
Attic marble hound by the Rampin sculptor.®5 
Attic work of about 450 B.c. 


63 BMC Lycia, pl. V, 2. 
64 Head, Guide, p. 19, pl. 1X, 32; Hill, Coins of Ancient 
Sicily, figs. 8-9; pls. 6, 7. Fig. 51a is an exceedingly rare 
litra with the dog looking back, Sale Cat. Sambon & 
Canessa, Paris, Dec. 1907, Ciccio Collection, pl. IX, 268. 
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Figs. 61, 62. Southesk B 5. Deep scaraboid 
of mottled red jasper. Formerly in the Tyszkie- 
wicz Collection (lot 59), 1883. W. 0.02 m. x 
0.016 m. (fractured). Said to be from Chios. 
Back plain. 

This beautiful gem has been broken in halves 
and mended. The design is good, if a little 
coarse in workmanship. The heron ®® stands 
on its left leg, its head thrown back. The right 
leg is raised and bent. This gem is undoubt- 
edly from the school of the famous Dexamenus, 
the greatest of all gem-cutters, though not by 
his hand. Beazley discusses many examples of 
herons on gems of Dexamenus and his school 
and mentions my gem (illustrated pl. A, 27) as 
in the Southesk Collection; there are replicas by 
different hands, one at Bowdoin College with 
a heron standing on one leg, one formerly in 
the Lewes Collection (cf. Beazley no. 66), now 


65 Langlotz-Schuchhardt, Archaische Plastik auf der 
Acropolis, pl. 63. 

66 On the difference between storks, cranes, and her 
ons, cf. CVA Robinson Collection, U, p. 27; Beazley 
The Lewes House Collection of Ancient Gems, p. 59, 
and D'Arcy Thompson, Glossary of Greek Birds, 8. 
épw5ids, Who quotes Dionysius, De Avibus, Il, 18: 
yévn wupia ... xal rois obx éwi ris 
wrdbxapuos, Gewep Tis Boorpvyos dwynwpnra. Mine 
has the aigrette. 
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in Boston (case 7, no. 5), two in Berlin. Only 
four are signed: two in Leningrad, one in Cam- 
bridge (Beazley no. 50), another in Boston, a 
mottled yellow and red jasper (case 7, no. 3) 
with the portrait of a bearded Athenian. To 
Beazley’s list can be added an attractive gem 
(with some cracks) formerly in the Seltman 
Collection and now in that of Count Chandon 
de Briailles (fig. 63). I reproduce in figure 64 
the chalcedony scaraboid signed with the 
artist’s imperfect AcEauevog éxote Xiog, found 
in the Crimea at Kertch and now in Leningrad. 
As Beazley says, the heron is a weather prophet 
and sacred to Aphrodite, but “the real reason 
for the appearance of the heron and similar 
birds is that they were domestic pets, cherished 
by the engraver’s patron and admired and stud- 
ied by the engraver. . . . The birds were nat- 
urally the woman's familiars rather than the 
man’s, since she stayed at home. Its popularity 
in artis . . . due to its popularity in real life.” 
There was more interest in woman and her life 
after 450 B.c., so that our gem is probably from 
about that date. School of Dexamenus, ca. 450 
B.C. 
Davip M. RosINson 
UNIVERSITY OF MISssISSsIPPI 
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HE seventeenth season of excavation con- 
ducted by the American School of Classical 
Studies in the Athenian Agora extended 
through the months of February to June, 1952. 
Among topographical developments of out- 
standing interest have been the discovery of 
the southern limit of the early Agora and new 
evidence bearing on the radical transformation 
of the Agora in the Hellenistic period. Large 
areas to the east and west of the Odeion and to 
the north of the Temple of Ares have been 
cleared of Byzantine and late Roman remains. 
A well-preserved eschara or ground altar of 
the late archaic period has been found near 
the northwest corner of the square. Work of 
conservation has been carried out on the Stoa 
of Zeus and on the Temple of Apollo Patroos. 
Several tombs of the Mycenaean and Geometric 
periods and numerous wells dating from the 
Mycenaean to the Byzantine period have yielded 
interesting groups of pottery. The season's 
sculpture includes an admirable portrait head 
of a woman of the first century after Christ, and 
noteworthy among the inscriptions is a_per- 
fectly preserved stele inscribed with a law 
against dictatorship passed in 336 B.c. 
TopocrapHy. In the autumn of 1951 a group 
of modern houses was demolished to the south 
of the eleventh century church of the Holy 
Apostles which stands near the southeast cor- 
ner of the Agora. The clearance revealed new 
views of one of the most charming of the early 
Byzantine churches of Athens. It also permitted 
the excavation of a considerable area in which 
has appeared an east to west row of three sub- 
stantial buildings of the sixth and fifth cen- 
turies B.c. (plan, p. 22). These buildings lie 
just south of the South Stoa which formed the 
southern limit of the Agora from the second 
century B.c. onward. Toward the south they 
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bordered a road which was and still is one of 
the principal thoroughfares between the east 
and west parts of the city. Northward they 
faced on the square and, together with the 
archaic fountain house long known at the 
southwest corner of the square, they constituted 
the south side of the Agora of pre-hellenistic 
times. It is now clear that already in this early 
period the Athenian Agora was large, measur- 
ing some 200 metres from north to south and 
apparently not much less from east to west, 
comparable in area, that is, with the Constitu- 
tion Square of modern Athens. 

Of the newly discovered buildings the west- 
ernmost, measuring 15.10 metres in width and 
exposed thus far to a length of 23 metres, was 
divided into pairs of rooms suitable for shops. 
The one at the east end of the row, measuring 
13.60 x 16.60 m. over-all and with very massive 
foundations, is also divided into a number of 
rooms, but its original function is still obscure; 
in the early Roman period it housed a number 
of industrial establishments. 

The central building of the new group is a 
long rectangle in plan measuring 6.66 x 18.20 
m. (pl. 27, fig. 3). The central part of the 
building would appear to have been a lobby 
entered from the north and intended to give 
access to a slightly depressed area measuring 
ca. 3.20 x 5.00 m. at either end. These depressed 
areas were floored with marble slabs jointed 
with exquisite care and sealed around the edges 
with clay; each was drained by a round terra- 
cotta channel leading northward. The enclos- 
ing wall is of hard gray limestone cut with 
polygonal joints in one of which there still 
remains a Z-shaped clamp. This was obviously 
an hydraulic establishment and in all likelihood 
a fountain house. Although the water intak« 
has not yet been positively established, th: 
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source would seem to have been a capacious 
aqueduct built of poros blocks, 0.60 x 1.00 m. 
in interior section, which flowed from east to 
west beneath the street along the south side of 
the new building and continued westward to 
supply the other fountain house at the south- 
west corner of the square. The date of the new 
structure, on the evidence of its masonry and a 
little associated pottery, must be of the latter 
part of the sixth century B.c.; its scheme was 
radically altered in the fifth or fourth century 
B.C. 

One may now visualize the square as 
equipped already in the late archaic period 
with fountain houses of generous size con- 
veniently situated on the high ground one at 
its southeast and one at its southwest corner. 
The overflow from the fountains was carried 
down through the square in open stone chan- 
nels which bordered the principal thorough- 
fares and no doubt served among other 
purposes, in Plato’s phrase, to water the groves 
of the gods (Laws, VI, 761 B-c; Critias, 117) . 

One or other of these two fountain houses 
was presumably that referred to by Pausanias 
(I, 14, 1) as the Enneakrounos. A solution to 
this problem can be hoped for only from the 
thorough study both of the fountain houses 
and of the aqueduct. Until that study has been 
made the buildings had best be referred to as 
the Southwest and Southeast Fountain Houses 
respectively. 

In early times the roomy market square had 
served as a gathering place for most of the com- 
munal activities in the life of the city. In the 
course of time special provision was made for 
the various departments of public life. Already 
by about 500 B.c. the dramatic festivals were 
transferred from the orchestra in the Agora to 
the more sheltered south slope of the Acropolis, 
and at about the same time the meetings of 
the political assembly were provided with an 
auditorium on the Pnyx where they were less 
subject to disturbance. In the fifth and fourth 
centuries permanent buildings were erected 
around the square for the meetings of the law 
courts, 

One of the last functions to be segregated 
was the practical business of buying and selling 
provisions. An abortive attempt to improve 
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the market proper was made in the early part 
of the third century by the start of construction 
on a square colonnaded building, the unfinished 
foundations of which have come to light be- 
neath the Stoa of Attalos. The problem was 
finally solved in the second century B.c. by the 
bold device of dividing the huge old square 
into a public plaza to the north, and a lesser 
area, clearly a provision market or commercial 
agora, toward the south. The initial move in 
this transformation was the construction of the 
Middle Stoa which was divided longitudinally 
by a median wall in such a way as to face both 
north and south. 


The work of the past season at the southeast 
corner of the Agora and to the north of the 
Church of the Holy Apostles has necessitated 
a revision of the plan of this area as previously 
restored and has shown how the scheme of the 
Commercial Agora evolved stage by stage (plan, 
p. 22). The completion of the Middle Stoa was 
followed shortly by the erection of what may 
be known as the East Stoa of the Commercial 
Agora. This lesser building, an independent 
unit measuring 14 x 40.30 m., was carried south 
at right angles from the east end of the Middle 
Stoa. Like the Middle Stoa, the East Stoa also 
was double, being divided by a median wall in 
such a way that the one half faced westward on 
the Commercial Agora, the other half eastward 
toward the Panathenaic Way. Since the Pan- 
athenaic Way here lies higher than the Com- 
mercial Agora, the floor of the east half of 
the East Stoa was raised 1.35 metres above that 
of the west half; the difference in level be- 
tween the two halves was taken up by a broad 
stairway at the middle of the building which 
also served as the principal entrance to the 
Commercial Agora from the east. 

For a of the East 
Stoa the south side of the Commercial Agora 
continued to be bordered by the much earlier 
building, the westernmost in the row of three 
exposed this past season. The ol: building was 
soon demolished, however, to make way for 


time after the erection 


the South Stoa, a long, narrow, single colonnade 
the east end of which was thrust against the 
south end of the East Stoa. 

While the Commercial Agora was being en- 
closed by these modest porticoes of poros the 
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principal square was embellished in a more 
monumental fashion by the construction first 
of the Stoa of Attalos with its magnificent 
marble facade on the east and soon thereafter 
by the Metroon, likewise with a marble porch, 
on the west. By the end of the second century 
n.c. Athens could boast of a civic centre which 
for practical convenience, monumental quality, 
and up-to-date design could vie with any in 
the world. 

Progress was also made during the past sea- 
son in the program of clearing the central area 
of the main square of post-classical remains. In 
the triangle bounded by the Odeion, the Middle 
Stoa, and the Panathenaic Way several large 
monument bases came to light, three of them 
placed in front of the terrace of the Middle 
Stoa. Much was also learned about the great 
Gymnasium that was erected ca. 400 .p. above 
the ruins of the Odeion; notably the fact that 
it had an entrance from the east as well as from 
the north. In the corresponding triangle west 
of the Odeion much loose earth was encoun- 
tered above bedrock and the surface of the 
bedrock itself was pitted by numerous cuttings 
two or three feet both in width and depth. 
These indications suggest that this area, which 
was shielded by the adjacent buildings from 
heavy traffic, had been planted as a grove. Simi- 
lar pits found in the course of exploring the 
deepest levels in the northeast corner of the 
square suggest planting also in that region. 


The exploration of the past season has shown 
that the area to the north of the Temple of 
Ares and to the east of the Stoa of Zeus was 
thickly studded with monuments, as is indeed 
attested by Pausanias’ account. Some twelve 
monument bases were cleared in this region. 
For the most part they have been thoroughly 
stripped, but one, which had been protected by 
the superposition of a later monument, proves 
to be of particular interest. It is a ground altar 
or eschara, similar in construction to an ancient 
domestic hearth, the fireplace being surrounded 
by a rectangular curb of limestone measuring 
ca. 1.76 x 3.77 m. (pl. 27, fig. 4). The fireplace 
had been overlaid by successive layers of clay, 
interleaved with thin layers of ash from re- 
peated use. This monument lay just to the 
south of the Altar of the Twelve Gods with 
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which it must be closely contemporary, dating 
probably from the turn of the sixth and fifth 
centuries. Subsequently the hearth was sur- 
rounded by a band of stone paving and a low 
stone wall. Already in the Hellenistic period 
this modest sanctuary had gone out of use and 
was overlaid by an exhedra. It is probably to 
be identified with one of several shrines of 
heroes known to have existed in the Agora. 


EARLY Buriats. After the discovery of nu- 
merous early graves and tombs beneath the 
square in 1951 it was natural to expect the 
appearance of others. The season of 1952 
brought to light another small chamber tomb 
of the Late Helladic or Mycenaean period 
toward the northeast corner of the square and 
a second midway between the Metroon and 
Odeion, two shallow graves of the same period 
south of the Temple of Ares, and one to the 
east of the Odeion, a Submycenaean pit grave 
near the southwest corner of the Temple of 
Ares and a grave of the late Geometric period 
to the east of the Odeion. All these burials 
were of a modest nature, furnished with simple 
vases, jewelry, and weapons. Their combined 
evidence, however, considerably enriches our 
knowledge of the extent and disposition of the 
early cemetery beneath the Agora. 


ANCIENT WELLS. Sixteen ancient wells were 
cleared in the course of the season: one of the 
Late Helladic period, four of the Geometric, 
five of the seventh century B.c., two of the sixth 
century B.c., one of the late Roman period, and 
three of the Byzantine. 

The Late Helladic well, which came to light 
between the Temple of Ares and the Altar of 
the Twelve Gods, is interesting as the first well 
of that period yet found beneath the level area 
of the later Agora. 

Of interest also is a group of six wells that 
had been opened within a small area to the 
east of the Odeion; they fall into a series ex- 
tending in date from the early Geometric period 
(ninth century) into the third quarter of the 
seventh century B.c. 

Two of the seventh century wells yielded par- 
ticularly valuable groups of pottery of their 
period, covering as they do the transition from 
the orientalizing style and reserved-area draw- 
ing to the beginnings of the black-figure style 
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with its incision and purple paint. These groups 
also contain a significant proportion of im- 
ported Protocorinthian vases. Outstanding 
among the individual vases from the two wells 
is an amphora with the protome of a bull on 
each side of the neck, and a bold floral pattern 
on the upper wall (pl. 26, fig. 1); an oinochoe 
with the head of a lion in a large wall panel, and 
another amphora with two wall panels each 
occupied by a pair of horse protomes facing and 
shaking forefeet with one another, one of the 
most charming drawings known from this 
period (pl. 29, fig. 9) . 
ScuLpturE. A statue of the Venus Genetrix 
type, 0.93 m. high, lacking head and right arm, 
was found incorporated in a late Byzantine 
wall to the north of the Southeast Fountain 
House (pl. 28, fig. 5). In place of the apple 
which appears to have been carried by the fifth 
century prototype, the newly found figure holds 
a water pitcher in her left hand; on the analogy 
of similar adaptations of the Venus Genetrix 
type which have been found in nymphaea else- 
where (e.g. Miletos and Gortyn in Crete) the 
Agora statue may be presumed to have had 
some connection with the fountain house, as it 
was embellished in the Roman period. 
Likewise near the southeast corner of the 
main square was found the crisply modelled 
and well-preserved portrait head of a young 
woman with her hair arranged in the fashion 
of the second quarter of the first century after 
Christ (pl. 28, fig. 6). Her right hand found 
nearby holds a patera, indicating that she was 
represented in the act of pouring a libation. 
Another striking portrait study in quite a 
different medium occurs on a terracotta medal- 
lion in high relief from the floor of a bow! of 
the early Roman period (pl. 29, fig. 8). On 
it is modelled the bust of a philosopher in the 
act of lecturing, right hand in air, the left hand 
holding a scroll. The type of representation is 
one common in the third century B.c.; the face 
has Semitic features and is close to that of Zeno 
as known from the inscribed portraits in Naples. 
There can be little doubt that this brilliant 
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miniature does indeed represent Zeno ol 
Cyprus, who founded the Stoic school of philos- 
ophy in the Painted Stoa at the north edge of 
the square. 

INSCRIPTIONS. Among the inscriptions found 
in 1952 may be mentioned two of great histori- 
cal interest. The first is an additional fragment 
of the memorial erected in honor of the men 
of Argos who died fighting by the side of the 
Athenians against the Spartans at Tanagra in 
458 p.c. Other fragments of the monument 
have long been known, but the new piece, pre- 
serving part of the top of the stele, assists 
greatly in the reconstruction of both its shape 
and its text. 

The other inscription records a law of the 

nomothetai passed in 336 B.c. and directed 
against any attempt to overthrow the democ- 
racy or to set up a dictatorship in Athens (pl. 
29, fig. 7). “Any man who kills a person 
attempting such things is to be counted guilt- 
less." In the relief above the text the Demos 
of the Athenians, very old and very careworn, 
is being crowned by a female figure, no doubt 
Democracy. The measure was evidently in- 
tended to forestall any plot to establish a pro- 
Macedonian dictatorship in Athens in the 
feverish months that followed on Chaironeia. 
The context in which the inscription was found, 
deep beneath the Stoa of Attalos, indicates that 
it must have been thrown down not later than 
the end of the fourth century B.c., presumably 
when the Macedonians entered Athens in 322 
B.C. 
CONSERVATION. ‘The systematic conservation 
of buildings that have been completely studied 
was extended this season to the Stoa of Zeus 
and the Temple of Apollo Patroos. The out- 
line of their foundations has been completed 
and they have been refilled to floor level so 
that their remains are now both intelligible to 
the visitor and safe for the future (pl. 26, 
fig. 2). 
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The Excavation of Medinet Habu, vol. IV: The 
Mortuary Temple of Ramses III, Part II, 
by Uvo Holscher, with contributions by Rudol/ 
Anthes; translated by Elizabeth B. Hauser. The 
University of Chicago Oriental Institute Publica- 
tions, vol. LV, pp. XII +- 54, pls. 42, figs. 61. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1951. 


In this volume the Oriental Institute of Chicago 
continues its splendid publication of the excavations 
which it conducted during the years 1927-1932 at 
Medinet Habu, on the west bank of the Nile oppo 
site Luxor. This is the fourth volume of the series. 
The first, in folio, consists of plans and drawings of 
the area as a whole. The second describes the XVIII 
Dynasty temples. Volume III is devoted to the great 
mortuary temple of Ramses III itself, and the build- 
ings — chiefly the palace in its earlier and later 
forms and the magazines — which lie inside the 
inner inclosure wall. 

At some time after the completion of this origi- 
nal part of the temple complex Ramses proceeded 
to enlarge the area to more than double the size he 
had first planned by erecting a “girdle wall” around 
the entire site. The present volume discusses this 
outer temple area and the seven mortuary chapels 
which lie behind, as well as technical details of the 
building as a whole. 

The girdle wall was in turn encircled by a lower 
“outer wall,” which Ramses VI decorated with re- 
liefs. (The “moat” beyond the outer wall was con- 
structed in the late Ramessid period and served, not 
for defense, but as a drain for the torrents caused 
by occasional heavy rainstorms.) Professor Hélscher 
begins his discussion with the girdle wall, a mighty 
mud brick structure of more than 200 by 300 
metres, ten or eleven metres thick at the base, about 
eighteen metres high, and resting on the bedrock 
two to three metres below the surface of the ground. 
The only entrances were at the east and west ends, 
and took the form of great fortified gates, constructed 
fot the most part of brick, but with the accessible 
faces built entirely of sandstone. These gates are 
among the most interesting structures in Egypt. The 
stone portions of the East Gate are well preserved 
although the brickwork has been destroyed, whereas 
the contrary is true of the West Gate. It has there- 
fore been possible to reconstruct each gate from 
what remains of the other. The East Gate consists 
of two towers on either side of a narrow court, with 
the actual gateway at the back. The West Gate was 
similar, although the dimensions were rather differ- 
ent, and its main court was adjoined by a second, 


smaller court with a side gateway. The lower parts 
of these gates were solid throughout, but above 
were three floors of rooms with wide windows look- 
ing out over the river and the mountains to the east 
and west, and to the temple itself within. 

The walls of these rooms were decorated with 
reliefs showing the private life of Ramses —a fact 
which gave the towers their older name of “pleasure 
pavilions.” Outside, in contrast to the plain, white- 
washed walls of the girdle and outer walls, the gates 
were covered with pictures of the king triumphant 
and before the gods. Moreover, Professor Hélscher 
has inferred sculptured groups in high relief, pos- 
sibly in gilded wood, showing the king slaying his 
enemies, which apparently were fastened above still 
extant consoles in the walls. 

Professor Hdélscher states that the fortress-like 
features of these walls and gates in connection with 
a temple give Medinet Habu a unique character, at 
least as far as Upper Egypt is concerned, and he 
believes that they may have been inspired by build. 
ings of the Delta, fortified against possible aggres- 
sion from the East. But we know that fortified 
temples existed in Egypt by the XII Dynasty at 
least. The temple of Medamud, for instance, had a 
strong inner inclosure wall and a girdle wall and, 
to quote Robichon and Varille (1940) , “L’ensemble 
apparait comme une forteresse, ce qui n'est pas sur- 
prenant puisque Médamoud gardait la frontiére 
septentrionale du nome thébain.” Although it was 
the most striking example of the fortified temple of 
which we know, Medinet Habu seems to have been 
for the most part Egyptian in tradition. However, 
as the author says, “With the large windows of the 
guardhouses and the gate, and the open-lintel door 
between the guardhouses, . . _ obviously in the con- 
struction the aim was for an imposing reception of 
processions rather than for protection against attack. 
. . . The fortified appearance of the walls is not to 
be taken too seriously.” 

Directly in front of the East Gate was a quay and 
canal connecting Medinet Habu and the Nile. Pro- 
fessor Hélscher assumes that “the canal was con- 
structed before the actual building of Medinet Habu 
was begun so that the stone blocks could be brought 
from the Nile on ships. Later it could be used for 
processional journeys.” 

Between the two inclosure walls the temple area 
was systematically planned, with a “highway,” an 
“esplanade,” and streets. The author notes that a 
person entering through the East Gate was so shut 
in by side walls that “nowhere could he command a 
full view of the great pylon with its rich pictorial 
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ornamentation. This is another very characteristic 
example to support our contentions that the Egyp- 
tian temple actually was not intended to be viewed 
from the outside and that our conceptions of the art 
of building are not criteria for Egyptian architec- 
ture.” 

The structures in the outer temple area in- 
cluded administration buildings, houses of unusual 
plan, stables, and gardens, all contemporary. Imme- 
diately to the north of the East Gate was the older 
Small Temple, which Ramses had included in his 
own temple compound, and a sacred lake. 

Of the seven mortuary chapels behind the West 
Gate, five were contemporary with Ramses III and 
two dated from the XXII-XXV_ Dynasties. The 
earlier chapels were destroyed at the same time as 
the gate, at the end of the XX Dynasty, but were 
restored later and used as tomb chapels. Professor 
Anthes, in a short chapter, dates these later burials 
also to the XXII-XXV Dynasties. 

Having discussed the individual parts of the 
temple complex in this and the preceding volume 
Professor Hélscher devotes the third section of the 
present volume to a summary. of his conclusions 
about the temple as a whole, historically and archi- 
tecturally. 

The last section is given over to a discussion of 
technical and artistic details of the entire complex 
—stone and brick construction, windows, doors, 
false doors, types of decoration, and a catalogue of 
tiles and other inlays, this last by Professor Anthes. 

The most characteristic of the decorations are these 
fayence inlays, of a type particularly associated with 
this reign. They were often combined with painted 
gesso decorations; sometimes the gesso was applied 
over one or more layers of linen carefully glued to 
the sandstone. The inlays themselves were set in 
corresponding depressions cut in the stone back- 
ground and held by gypsum mortar and sometimes 
by copper nails as well. 

The richest of the decorations were around the 
three entrances to the second palace from the first 
court of the temple. A fine colored plate gives a 
reconstruction of one of these in its final form, in 
which the original painted reliefs were replaced 
by inlays applied against a golden yellow back- 
ground. 

This book is a fine example of an archaeological 
publication. The plans, restorations, and drawings 
are particularly attractive and there are a number of 
photographic plates. Three colored reproductions 
show eight of the tiles representing foreign peoples 
(from Daressy’s earlier excavations) , one shows frag- 
ments of other inlays, and two “cluster-columns” 
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also appear in color. It goes without saying that this 
volume is a necessity for the Egyptological library. 
Nora Scotr 
‘THe MeTROPOLITAN MuseuM OF ART 


Tutankhamun’s Treasure, by Penelope Fox. Pp. 
40, figs. 2, pls. 72. Oxford University Press, 1951. 
$6.00. 


When Lord Carnarvon and Howard Carter made 
their spectacular discovery of the tomb of Tut-ankh- 
Amun in 1922, public excitement was aroused as it 
never had — or indeed has since — been by an 
archaeological event. A popular account of the tomb 
was clearly demanded, and the three-volume work, 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-amen, by Carter and A. C. 
Mace appeared in 1923-33, anticipating the scien- 
tific publication which of course had been con- 
templated from the beginning and on which con- 
siderable work has now been done. As the Carter 
and Mace volumes have long been unavailable and 
popular interest in the tomb and its wonderful 
equipment continues, the present volume is de- 
signed to replace the older work. Three short 
chapters give an account of the Valley of the Tombs 
of the Kings, an historical summary of the reigns 
of Tut-ankh-Amun and his immediate predecessors, 
and an outline of Egyptian funerary belief. This in- 
troductory section is followed by a concise descrip- 
tion of the tomb and its contents, more detailed 
notes on the individual objects illustrated in the 
plates, and the plates themselves, most of them 
from the beautiful photographs made by Harry Bur- 
ton at the time of the discovery of the tomb and 
many never before reproduced. The plates are ar 
ranged in the order in which the objects they illus 
trate are mentioned in the text, that is by their 
position when found in the various rooms of the 
tomb. The notes on the plates are of the same gen- 
eral form as those in the Carter-Mace volumes, but 
rather fuller. Moreover, they give the dimensions 
and catalogue numbers of the objects described. 

Miss Fox has not attempted to solve — or even 
discuss — any of the problems brought to the fore 
by the discovery of this tomb. She has let the objects 
speak for themselves, and for this very reason her 
book should have a longer usefulness than if it con 
tained controversial material. The fuller publication 
will presumably not be designed with the genera! 
public in mind. The present volume — charming] 
written, well printed, and with the plates hand- 
somely reproduced — gives an admirable idea of the 
magnificence of this almost untouched royal burial. 

The book is fully indexed and the text ends with 
a plan of the tomb, a table of the cartouches of the 
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kings and queens of the later XVIII Dynasty, and an 
explanatory list of the symbols used frequently in 
the ornamentation of Tut-ankh-Amun’s equipment. 
Nora Scott 
Tue METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Vounous 1937-38: Ficld-Report on the Excavations 
sponsored by the British School of Archaeology 
at Athens, by Eleanor and James Stewart (Skrifter 
utgivna av Svenska Institutet i Rom, XIV). Pp. 
394, figs. 285, pls. 107 (3 in color). C. W. K. 
Gleerup, Lund, 1950. Sw. Crs. 125. 


It is difficult, if not impossible, to write a critical 
review of what is really but half a book, for this 
large tome is, as the sub-title indicates, only the 
detailed account of the Early Cypriote tombs opened 
by the British at Vounous in 1937 and 1938. The 
authors state in the Preface that the discussion of 
the finds and the conclusions to be drawn from 
their study will be published elsewhere, as part of 
Volume IV, Part I, of the Swedish Cyprus Expedi- 
tion. It will be necessary, therefore, to limit 
comment here to a statistical summary of the ac- 
complishments of the expedition and to an appre- 
ciation of their methods in excavating and presenting 
their material. As the figures will show, theirs was 
no small task and in the publication they have 
equalled, if not excelled, the high standard of the 
Swedish report which was their model. 

The Early Cypriote cemetery at Vounous-Belle- 
paise in the Kyrenia district was known, and had 
been dug, before the British expedition chose it; 
from 1931-33 the Cyprus Museum had opened 
seventy-nine tombs. In their two seasons the Stew- 
arts added eighty-six more, partly located in the 
area previously excavated (Site A) and the rest in 
a new area (Site B). With few exceptions, the 
graves in Site A belong to the Early Cypriote | 
period, while those from Site B are Early Cypriote 
II and III, with a few of the Iron Age as well. 
Each tomb is described in a set pattern: shape, dro- 
mos, chamber (or chambers), and finds. The text 
is kept to a minimum by copious use of plan and 
section drawings of each tomb as well as plans and 
photographs of the chambers with the objects in 
situ. The finds are catalogued with brief, but ade- 
quate, descriptions and are usually shown as well in 
group illustrations on the plates. For each tomb 
there is a final brief discussion of the chronology of 
the finds and, wherever possible, groups are sepa- 
rated and their relative dates established. This sum- 
mary hardly does justice to the tremendous amount 
of work represented by such a catalogue of tombs: 
for each a series of several drawings, one or more 
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photographs, drawings of objects of special interest, 
and photographs of the individual objects used in 
making up the group illustrations. In the catalogues 
of finds from the individual tombs there is a total 
of some two thousand objects, from Tomb 143 alone 
there are one hundred forty-five. 

The report is most careful, reflecting an equally 
careful excavation. The descriptions are very accu 
rate and every doubt is expressed. Without the 
admirable brevity of the authors’ style, the volume 
would have exceeded by much its already great size. 
rhere is packed into it as complete a field report 
as one could ask; would that the authors’ observa- 
tions and conclusions could have been published 
here too, closely connected with the material on 
which they are based. Preparation for these observa- 
tions is made in the grouped photographs of the 
various pottery, stone, and metal types on the last 
sixty plates; the relevant text is absent. Several ap- 
pendices report analyses of metal, stone, wood, and 
earth samples, cranial measurements, animal bones, 
basket impressions, pottery not included in the tomb 
registers, and a large group of potters’ marks. 

The generosity of the Swedish Institute in Rome 
made possible the publication of this report in the 
series of that Institute in the same sumptuous form 
for which the Swedish publications are noted: fine 
paper, adequate half-tone illustrations in the text, 
numerous plates, including three excellent color 
plates, which convey better than all the text the 
polychrome quality and richness of Early Cypriote 
pottery. The authors, in mentioning the small size 
of most of the photographs of objects in the group 
illustrations on Pls. IV to XLII, have anticipated 
criticism such as had already been made of similar 
plates of the Swedish Cyprus Expedition. Those on 
the last sixty plates, on the other hand, are far more 
adequate in size and of fine quality and they whet 
our appetite for the coming discussion of these finds. 
It would not do to anticipate here the excavators’ 
conclusions, but the material is of such importance, 
and its reputation has grown so rapidly since its dis- 
covery, that it is to be hoped that the discoverers 
will have their say soon, for only they are fully 
qualified to do so. 

SauL S. WEINBERG 

UNIVERSITY OF 


Opuscula archaeologica vol. VI (Skrifter utgiv- 
na av Svenska Institutet i Rom vol. XV). Pp. 271; 


figs. 97. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 1950. Sw. Crs. 
70.00. 


The sixth volume of Opuscula Archaeologica, like 
its predecessors, is indicative of the wide scope and 
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international nature of Swedish scholarship in the 
field of Classical Archaeology. Three of the six 
articles are by Swedish nationals; England, Holland, 
and Denmark are the sources of the others. The 
articles are in English or German. The material 
ranges from the earliest neolithic of Greece to the 
late Classical and early Christian periods, and if the 
majority is on Aegean prehistory this too is indica- 
tive of the special part that the Swedish School has 
played in this field. 

The short article by Erik J. Holmberg, “Some 
Notes about the Ethnical Relations of Prehistoric 
Greece,” treats the possible sources of the three folk 
movements which in turn brought the Neolithic, 
Early Helladic, and Middle Helladic cultures to 
Greece. Like this reviewer, Holmberg would bring 
the earliest Neolithic from the East, Silicia and 
North Syria, by sea. But his thesis that the black 
ware cultures of the Middle Neolithic period and 
the Dimini culture of the late phase were brought 
from the north seems no longer tenable since the 
northern manifestations are later than those in 
Greece itself. Asia Minor is perhaps the more logical 
source for the black wares and the Dimini culture 
may prove to be a combination of the old Thessaly 
A civilization with new elements from the East, via 
the Cyclades. Since, as I believe, Cretan neolithic 
cannot be separated from that of the mainland, 
Holmberg’s third assumption (p. 134), which would 


bring the Cretans from Anatolia in the pre-Halafian 
phase, is most probably the correct one. The deriva- 
tion of the first Bronze Age folk from Asia Minor 
and the Middle Helladic peopies from the north 
are orthodox and still acceptable views. 


Arne Furumark’s work on “The Settlement at 
lalysos and Aegean History c. 1550-1400 s.c.” takes 
up the story of Aegean prehistory where Holmberg 
stops. This long article is really two separate studies, 
of which the first is a re-examination of the materia] 
from the Italian excavation at Trianda on Rhodes, 
on the basis of which Furumark re-dates the settle- 
ment to the period 1550-1400, whereas the excava- 
tor, Monaco, had dated it 1500-1100. He shows 
further that it was originally a Minoan colony, that 
Mycenaeans came to the island about 1450 and 
were probably responsible for the destruction of 
Trianda just before the end of the century, at the 
very same time that Knossos was sacked. 

These interesting results are used as the basis of 
a lengthy re-examination of the whole problem of 
the place of the Minoans and Mycenaeans in Aegean 
and Near Eastern history, their mutual inter-rela- 
tions, the break in these with the rise of Mycenaean 
power, and the end of Minoan political power due 
to the Mycenaean onslaught. The argument is very 
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detailed, and at points the evidence seems slim, but 
the total account is convincing and is the best at- 
tempt yet made to write political and economic 
history largely on the basis of archaeological re- 
mains. It is a story of growing Cretan power in 
the Aegean from the Middle Minoan period on, 
of their control of the Cyclades, through which the 
first Minoan artistic influence reached the main- 
land, then the expansion of Minoan commerce to 
Greece itself, resulting in an increasing artistic in- 
fluence, which became strongest in the Mycenaean 
II-A period. The minoization of Helladic art was 
never complete and when, in the Mycenaean II-B 
period, contact seems to have been broken, the 
Helladic element again asserted itself strongly. 
Mycenaean Greece was now growing rapidly in 
strength and entering into Aegean commerce and 
perhaps even establishing trading posts, as on 
Rhodes. When the final test came, the mainlanders 
were able to destroy Knossos, liberating the many 
smaller communities of Crete from a very autocratic 
rule. Crete-Mainland commerce was resumed with 
a resulting new phase of Minoan influence on Hel- 
ladic art. But whereas Egyptian control had ap- 
parently allowed the Minoans little part in East 
Mediterranean commerce, the weakening of their 
tight grip on this area enabled the Mycenaeans, 
about 1400, actually to enter this sphere as traders 
and artisans, establishing their emporia along the 
shores of the eastern Mediterranean. Thence came 
the strong oriental influence which so affected the 
character of Mycenaean civilization in its final phase. 
In discussing “Lampen und Kerzen im Kult 
der Antike,”” Martin P. Nilsson also goes back into 
the Late Minoan period, when lamps were ap- 
parently used as part of cult practices in such places 
as the Psychro cave. Their occurrence in Mycenaean 
graves may also have had religious import. After 
this, they disappeared from the Aegean, not to re- 
appear until the Orientalizing period, though their 
history in the Near East is continuous, and their 
use in connection with the Aphrodite cult stemmed 
from this region. From the sixth century on, how- 
ever, the account is one of increased use of lamps, 
not only from the utilitarian standpoint, but as 
actual cult utensils and even offerings. This is 
especially true of the Demeter cult and of those 
practiced in grottos or caves, such as the cults of 
Pan and the Nymphs. The candle was added only 
in the Roman period, at about the time of Sulla, 
but grew in importance as part of the Imperial and 
household cults. It was from Late Roman usage 
that both candle and lamp found their way into 
Early Christian rites. 
Of much more limited scope chronologically and 
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geographically is the article on “Geldumlauf und 
Miinzpragung in Syrien im 6. und 5. Jahrhundert 
v. Chr.” by Willy Schwabacher, describing the evo 
lution of the local monetary system from amorphous 
lumps of silver, through the first use of foreign coins 
in the sixth century to the eventual minting of the 
first Syrian coins in the late fifth century, these 
largely local imitations of the Athenian “Owls” 
which seem to have been widely copied throughout 
the Near and Middle East. 

An equally specialized discussion is that of 
A. R. A. Van Aken on “The Cortile of the Roman 
Imperial Insula-Architecture.” Despite the fifteen 
plans of Hellenistic and Roman houses and insulae 
which are used to support his argument — that the 
cortile of the Ostia insula developed under the in- 
direct influence of the Hellenistic court-peristyle 
and has nothing to do with the Roman atrium- 
garden-peristyle type of house common at Pompeii 
and Herculaneum — the argument is neither clear 
nor convincing; this may be partly due to the fact 
that the English of this article is not of the same 
quality as that in the articles of Holmberg and 
Furumark. 

Also limited to the Roman period is the publica- 
tion by T. B. Mitford of fifty “New Inscriptions 
from Roman Cyprus.” The texts are largely small 
dedications, statue-bases, milestones, honorary de- 
crees, etc., which date from the whole Imperial 
period and which, though not individually of great 
importance, help much to build up a picture of 
Roman activity in Cyprus and of Cypriote adminis. 
tration during the period. 

This reviewer cannot help but remark on what is 
today becoming an increasingly rare pleasure, that 
of reading an archaeological publication printed on 
glossy paper and illustrated with half-tones rather 
than the greatly inferior collotypes which economy 
has forced on the profession. Such occasional re- 
minders of the quality of the better product prevent 
our memories from being dulled to the point that 
we forget and accept the inferior as the equal of 
its better. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 

University OF Missouri 


Hispania Graeca, by Antonio Garcia y Bellido, 2 
vols. and a portfolio of plates, pp. xxi -+- 262 and 
247, pls. 168, figs. 81 in text. Instituto Espafiol 
de Estudios Mediterraneos, Barcelona, 1948. 375 
pesetas. 


What Jacobsthal and Neuffer’s Gallia Graeca did 
for France, this work undertakes to do for Spain — 
on an ample and sumptuous scale: in separate 
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volumes, a historical survey and an archaeological 
catalogue (both illustrated, and the latter supple- 
mented by an atlas of collotype plates); an un. 
grudging provision of aids and conveniences — 
testimonia printed out at length, maps drawn for 
every principal topic, indexing uncommonly full. 
The same painstaking and considerate lavishness 
marks the illustration of this book. Its users will 
especially bless its author for the fulness (not stint- 
ing aspects) with which most of the sculpture is 
published, and for his contriving to include, in 
photographs mostly large enough and sharp enough, 
so much of the b.f. and r.f. pottery found in Spain 
and Portugal — so nearly all of it that it is perhaps 
unreasonable to wish that more reverses had been 
shown. We must hope that some supplementary 
publication will let us see all round all the cups, 
and all the bell-kraters, the backs of which, how- 
ever slack and ugly, are so important for exact 
Even more urgent, for more than 
connoisseurship is involved, is our need to see the 
rest of a very strange object, the “Corinthian” ary- 
ballos from Villaricos (pl. 129); can that be Greek 
at all, if the creatures hiding at the back of it are 
as Etruscan-looking as the one displayed for us, this 
three-legged, sauceboat-breasted panther? Anyhow, 
in planning and production this book reaches a very 
high standard, an exemplary standard one would 
have said but for the state of the footnotes (be- 
devilled with misprints) . 


connoisseurship. 


The author is not much in need of introduction 
in America, where his effective versatility is ap 
preciated and his views (especially in some vexed 
questions of Greek sculpture) have had weight and 
influence. The present volumes are one more symp- 
tom of that trend in Spanish scholarship which 
Garcia y Bellido has already done so much to 
promote, a development which has raised the his- 
torical and archaeological branches of classical study 
to a new footing in Spain, as serious disciplines en- 
thusiastically cultivated. There is no sign that Spain 
has become any less hospitable to the foreign pundit 
who wants to practise on its antiquities; but the 
stranger’s science must now expect competition, and 
criticism. Part of the importance of Garcia's latest 
book is in its critical function; its first volume is a 
new, and in some measure a dissenting, synthesis of 
the evidence interpreted, not always very cautiously, 
by Schulten. That great scholar’s overwhelming in- 
fluence, discharged upon us through many outlets 
besides the two Spanish and (now) two German 
editions of his Tartessos, needed at least some curb- 
ing and channeling, and this is just what it gets in 
Garcia’s survey, independent, but less polemically 
so than that of Bosch Gimpera (El Pobliamento 
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antiguo y la Formacién de los Pueblos de Espajia, 
pp. 167-256). His principal departures are (1) in 
rejecting (tacitly) Schulten’s arguments for the 
Tyrsenian or Proto-Etruscan origin of Tartessos, the 
Spanish state which most attracted and encouraged 
Greek trade, (2) in raising the date of the first Greek 
voyages to this kingdom (discovered by Phocaeans 
about 700 B.c., not by Kolaios of Samos about 650) , 
(3) in attributing to Phokaia the colonization of 
Emporion, this not a colony of Massalia c. 530 B.c. 
but its sister city, founded in the first half of the 
sixth century. If there is no other major disagree- 
ment, there are not a few questions of detail (espe- 
cially topographical detail) in which Garcia frankly 
dissents from Schulten; in some others, his own 
stand, though not opposed to Schulten’s, is more 
reserved, notably in the absorbing problem of Pho- 
caean Mainake, where Garcia's detection of a flaw 
in the claims of Torre del Mar to be the site of it 
perhaps reopens the whole question. 

Garcia's historical method is strictly, one may say 
rigidly, judicial; against the express evidence of an 
uncontradicted text he allows no weight to mere 
qualms, or even to an archaeological vacuum (unless 
plainly significant). This puts him on the side of 
Schulten against Bosch and Carpenter in favor of 
the very early date given by Velleius and implied 
by Strabo for the Phoenician settlement at Gadir 
(end of the twelfth century B.c., before the founding 
of Utica in 1101). On the same principle, he is 
ready to take Strabo’s word for Rhodian coloniza- 
tion of Northeastern Spain before the first Olym- 
piad; for Garcia, Spanish Rhode is not a Phocaean 
or Massaliote foundation, nor even (as for Bosch) a 
seventh or sixth century overflow of Rhodian Par- 
thenope, but a product of Rhodes’ thalassocracy in 
the ninth or eighth century. Eusebius’ eleventh 
century date for Kyme in Italy, though possibly an 
article of the same tradition (falling a neat fifty 
years after its date for Utica), he has of course to 
reject, for the archaeological vacuum is in this case 
unimpeachably significant. It is very likely that an 
ideally intelligent lay referee, called in to judge 
Garcia's chronology by a lawyer's rules of evidence, 
would sustain this string of opinions, the first two 
as well as the third, objecting only to an incidental 
slip in Garcia's dealing (1, pp. 50 ff.) with the third 
question, the date of Kyme (‘‘mediados el siglo IX, 
dicen los textos antiguos” seems to be a misinterpre- 
tation of Weiss’ parenthesis in RE 11; 2, 2476; there 
are no texts which suggest a date earlier than that 
which the archaeologists now favor, middle of the 
eighth century). But in the matter of Gadir the 
archaeological evidence does tell, at least so far as 
it (inconclusively?) goes, against Garcia's early dat- 
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ing (Carpenter, AJA 1948, 475), and certainly his 
case is not strengthened by his loyalty to Schulten’s 
identification of Old Testament Tarshish with Span- 
ish Tartessos (utterly impossible, if Eziongeber in 
the Gulf of Akaba was on the way to Tarshish, as 
appears from Kings i, 22, 48; cf. Carpenter, AJA 
1948, 479). As to Rhode, flanking the west end of 
the Gulf of Lyons, it is certainly interesting that 
(since the publication of Hispania Graeca) H. Rol- 
land has inferred from a Rhodian bird-cup (“cé- 
ramique bien datée de la premi¢re moitié du VIle 
siécle”), found at Saint-Blaise west of Marseilles, 
that at any rate there were Rhodians in the Gulf 
of Lyons for many years before there were Pho- 
caeans settled (about 600 B.c.) at Massalia (REA 
51 [1949] 84-88, pl. 4 and fig. 1) . However, Rolland’s 
date for this object, fixed without regard to the 
‘Corinthian pottery occurring with bird-cups (in 
such tomb-groups as Clara Rhodos 6-7, p. 61, fig. 
61) is insecure; these cups had a longer vogue than 
he allows, well into (and perhaps beyond) the 
second half of the seventh century. But let us allow 
that the Timaean (?) chronology which dates Rhode 
before Massalia, as Gadir before Utica, is no mere 
paradox. The maxim “the nearer the sooner’ (to 
borrow R. M. Cook’s wording, JHS 66. [1946] 70) is 
logically and historically invalid where (a) a great 
prize, such as Spain’s cheap market of valuable min- 
erals was for the Tyrians and Greeks, lies at the 
limit of expansion, and (b) the ultimate distance 
is (as perhaps in this case) not too great for early 
knowledge of the prize (which accidents of naviga- 
tion in either direction might bring) ; moreover, it 
is actually true that of the (archaic) Greek finds in 
Spain the earliest (the Jerez helmet of the seventh 
century, pl. 1) is the farthest, bar only one (the 
Huelva helmet, pl. 4). It would be unfair to judge 
that Garcia’s dating of Rhode, not later than in 
the first half of the eighth century, is positively com- 
promised by the support it finds in the Diodoran 
thalassocracy list (however doubtful, especially for 
the western Mediterranean, that document may be) 
or that it is stultified by his own adventurous sub- 
stitute for Rhodian finds at Rhode-Rosas (his 
hypothesis that the “oriental” objects of /talic graves 
are at least partly Rhodian, belonging in their exotic 
style to a Rhodio-Phoenician koine which swept far 
into the west in the ninth century or first quarter 
of the eighth; notions not very well adjusted to what 
the graves and sanctuaries of Rhodes have actually 
yielded for this, its Geometric, period). While 
archaeology is free to doubt the high chronology 
for Gadir and Rhode until finds confirm it, Garcia's 
deference to it is not unreasonable, and at least puts 
a certain wholesome brake on speculation about the 
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Phocaeans. No theory (whether about the role of 
Mainake, or about Greek place-names on the Atlan- 
tic coast or any other question) is secure which 
assumes that in their exploitation of Spain they had 
not to face (and come to terms with?) firmly en- 
trenched competitors. 

In his account of the Phocaeans in Spain, Garcia 
has two points to stress, that their arrival in its Tar- 
tessian south was earlier than we used to suppose, 
and their eviction from it was not so late as some 
believe (those who, with Bosch, hold that the Car- 
thaginian and Etruscan victory at Alalia about 540 
B.c. was of only local effect, not at once cutting 
Massalia’s communications with the Andalusian 
coast, still less annihilating Mainake, the Phocaean 
outpost there). Garcia's first point, that the Pho- 
caeans reached the Baetis valley in the course of the 
seventh century, before their foundation of Massalia 
about 600 B.c., is pretty well established by the very 
archaic pattern of the “Corinthian” helmet found 
near Jerez. No doubt this could be as early as the 
date conjecturable (630) for the first year of Ar- 
ganthonios, the friendly king of Tartessos, though 
it is fair to note that (as the Italic finds warn us) 
the “Corinthian” style of a helmet does not abso- 
lutely guarantee Greek blood in its wearer's veins. 
In using the bronze griffin from Andalusia to con- 
firm the evidence of this helmet, Garcia is justified 
by Payne’s study of such protomes (Perachora, 126- 
130) ; his own dating of the griffin (c. 600 B.c.) is 
on the cautious side (a merit, in general, of Garcia's 
datings of objects). But while Garcia is undoubt- 
edly right in contending that neither the first year 
of the Phocaean thalassocracy (584 B.c.) nor the 
foundation of Massalia can serve as terminus post 
quem of the Phocaean exploitation of Spain, I can- 
not make out his reasons for supposing (p. 115) 
that the Phocaeans reached Spain before the reign 
of Arganthonios and even before the voyage of 
Kolaios the Samian (which Garcia would date about 
650 B.c.) ; Herodotos’ testimony, though not unam- 
biguous, would seem to favor Kolaios’ priority. The 
Jerez helmet, as Mr. Charles Gordon Scott has shown 
me, could belong to the first half of the seventh 
century, but in the present question, between Pho- 
caea and Samos, it is neutral testimony. At the 
other end of the matter (Alalia) , Garcia is no doubt 
right in judging that there is no unimpeachable evi- 
dence of any factor (Tartessian attack on Gadir, or 
Massaliote counteroffensive) that might have stalled 
off a Punic onslaught on Mainake and its trade if 
Carthage had a motive for making it at that time; 
nevertheless his picture, in which Alalia becomes 
one of the most momentous battles of history, sum- 
marily extinguishing the nascent Magna Graecia of 
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Tartessian Spain, seems overdrawn. It slights what, 
if I am not mistaken, is plainest in the evidence 
(that in the combination against the Phocaeans of 
Corsica Caere had a greater stake than Carthage, 
that in any case its purpose was to abate a strictly 
local nuisance, far from Tartessos: a nest of pirates 
murderous to Etruscan commerce and threatening 
Punic interests in Sardinia). It is bold and definite 
just where the facts are most inscrutable; if we do 
know that the traders of Mainake, being Phocaeans, 
belonged to the dourest, grimmest, most provokingly 
truculent strain of Ionian Greeks, nevertheless they 
are not quite comparable with the pirates of Alalia, 
and we have too little insight into the commercial 
situation, too little significant chronology for the 
Turdetanian colonies of Carthage, to be perfectly 
sure that the balance or interdependence of in- 
terests presumable for the seventh century had be- 
come an intolerable clash in the middle of the sixth; 
the history of Eastern Spain and even of Sicily for 
a considerable period should warn us not to put 
the flash-point of Graeco-Punic antagonism too low. 
However, for Garcia's case we may register two 
points: (1) in southern Spain the first half of the 
fifth century is marked by an appreciable falling off 
in Greek finds, (2) there is (at least in the re- 
viewer's opinion) a grievous and complicated mis- 
take in the argument which infers Mainake’s survival 
from Hekataios’ mention of Mainobora as a Mastian 
town (if Mastian, too far east to be Mainake, or its 
Iberian suburb; in any case, mere assonance can no 
more identify Mainake with Mainobora that it can 
make one place of Dalmeny and Dalmellington) . 
At any rate, Garcia’s treatment of that historical 
question makes a contribution; it adds urgency to 
the archaeological problem of Mainake; more hangs 
on our finding and interpreting this site than on 
our settling whether, in eastern Spain, Greek Heme- 
roskopeion was just south of Cape Nao (at Ifach, 
where Carpenter and Bosch put it) or just north 
of it (at Denia, as Garcia, not very decidedly, pre- 
fers). Garcia is not satisfied with Schulten’s opinion 
(generally accepted) that Torre del Mar at the 
mouth of the river Velez is the site of Mainake. Be- 
sides pointing out that Schulten’s excavations found 
no Greek city, he notes that the site, at twenty-eight 
kilometers from modern Malaga, is too far east to 
be that of Mainake, if Mainake (as Schulten as- 
sumed) was the Greek suburb of the Turdetanian 
town which became Romén Maenova, only eighteen 
kilometers east of Punic, later Roman, Malaca (Itin. 
Anton, 405, 5). This objection is one which Schul- 
ten has brushed aside (Tartessos,2 1950, 47); but 
surely it is worth developing? Does not the weak 
point of the speculations about Mainake lie in the 
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assumption that among the assonant Iberian place- 
names (Mainobora, Mainoba or Maenuba or Mae- 
nova, towns; Maenuba, name of two rivers) there 
are some which can be identified or connected with 
Mainake; that from these can be extorted a useful 
clue, supplementary to the direct testimony given by 
Avienus (if his Menace [anapaest] is Mainake 
[cretic]) in Ora Maritima 425431 and by Strabo 
in iii, 4, 2: 156; a clue resolving ambiguities in that 
testimony? For while this much is clear, that Mai- 
nake was near a river and overlooked a harbor and 
an island, Avienus and Strabo seem to be in conflict 
about its relation to Malaca; according to Avienus’ 
reworking of an early Periplus, “Menace” is the old 
name of Malaca; Strabo expressly contradicts the 
identification and asserts that the ruins of Greek 
Mainake lay further east than Punic Malaca. How 
much farther east? As far — for Schulten — as the 
nearest significant combination of Iberian Maen- 
names (significant if affording the required river 
and island) . It was this consideration which led him 
twenty-eight kilometers from Malaga, to Torre del 
Mar, at the mouth of a river (Velez or Menoba) 
which he rightly identified with one of the Mae- 
nubas (the Turdetanian, Pliny, N.H. iii, 8), and 
near which (correcting the mileage of Itin. Anton.) 
he located the Iberian town Mainoba-Maenova: 
where moreover, he could detect traces of a lost is- 
land. But this reasoning overlooked five points: (1) 
we are not bound to think that this pair of Maen- 
names are any more useful for pinning down Mai- 
nake than is Mainobora in Mastian territory towards 
Cartagena, or the other Maenuba, a tributary of 
the Baetis (Pliny, N.H. iii, 11), or the Maenarian 
islands in Balearic waters; (2) if we are to look 
for lost islands (silted up to the mainland), the 
eastern edge of the harbor of Malaga is perhaps as 
good a hunting ground as Torre del Mar (for the 
encroachments to which this harbor was formerly 
subject, silt of the Guadalmedina from the north, 
and deposit of a sea-current from the east, see Madoz, 
Diccionario geografico de Espafia, 11, p. 72); (3) as 
the required river, the Guadalmedina is satisfactory, 
for the notion that Mainake’s river was navigable 
has only crept in from Pliny’s Maenuba (iii, 12) ; 
(4) Avienus and Strabo are not hard to reconcile, 
on the supposition that Malaca was built near, but 
not upon, the ruins of Mainake; (5) the rising 
ground to the east of the harbor of modern Malaga 
fits the combined testimony of Strabo and Avienus, 
Strabo on the direction, Avienus on the elevation and 
setting of Mainake. It would be the height of fatuous 
impudence to tell the Spanish archaeologists that 
Mainake is waiting for them there under the eastern 
suburbs of Malaga; but at least one may suggest 
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that this is an area worth watching for casual finds. 

The archaeological catalogue (in the second vol- 
ume) is admirable, considered as an inventory: in 
all departments, as nearly exhaustive as was pos- 
sible (its plan precluded a full typology of the 
coins of Emporion and Rhode). The commentary 
provided is of uneven quality. The section on the 
stone and bronze sculptures is excellent, as was to 
be expected of the scholar who has taught us truer 
understanding of the Ampurias Asklepios (as Car- 
penter acknowledges, AJA 1948, 475) and of the 
Lluchmayor archer (now unreservedly accepted as 
Greek by Miss Richter, Archaic Greek Art, p. 58). 
But the author has not risen to the enviable oppor- 
tunity he had in the Greek pottery of Spain — the 
opportunity of bringing up to date Frickenhaus’ 
antiquated catalogue of the first discoveries at Am- 
purias, of drawing out the special interest of the 
earliest vases from Villaricos (only a handful, but 
most curious), of not only registering, but supple- 
menting, Beazley’s significant connoisseurship of the 
Attic r.f. pottery from various sites. It is the reward 
of Beazley, who has worked so hard at the vases from 
Spain yet not so exhaustively as to spoil the sport 
of his Spanish colleagues, that (in a work published 
six years after the last of his many books on Attic 
r.f.) his name is not once mentioned. Nor is any 
notice taken of the pertinent work of Rumpf, Miss 
Haspels, or Payne. Garcfa’s catalogue is too much 
of an eye-opening godsend (especially in its round- 
up of obscurely published pieces from suuthern 
Spain) to be requited with criticism merely petu- 
lant. But how is it that an exegesis by a scholar of 
Garcia y Bellido’s caliber interprets works of the 
Black Thyrsus Painter as South Italian, has no 
reference to Chalkidische Vasen nor remarks the 
special importance of the Ampurias specimens to 
the problem of Chalcidian ware, makes no mention 
of the Emporion Painter, treats the archaic vases 
from Villaricos as if Necrocorinthia had never been 
printed? It is not, I think, that the Spanish scholars 
need to be put on their mettle in this department; 
but there is only too much evidence, here and in 
the text of the Spanish fascicles of the CVA, that 
ceramic archaeology is under some special handicap 
(no doubt material) in Spain. To say this bluntly 
is only to give our Spanish colleagues what (next 
to generous “exchanges”) they most need from us 
— encouragement to demand from their institutions 
a proper provision of the indispensable tools of this 
subject, which is no longer (if it ever was) a minor 
branch of Classical Archaeology. 

Some marginalia (to the second volume). 
BRONZES. Pp. 83 f., no. 3 (pl. 21); oinochoe 
from near Granada. Perhaps even earlier than the 
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“first half of the sixth century,” to judge by the 
vases (the Greek specimens mostly seventh century?) 
found with its replica in the Tomba dei Flabelli, 
Populonia (cf. ML 34, 350, fig. 19; pl. 11, 8; pls. 
14-15). Pp. 101 £., no. 17 (pl. 32); kore from 
Atarfe. Cf. Miss Richter’s discussion, Archaic Greek 
Art, p. 189. In Garcia’s general observations on the 
bronzes, note especially his not unreasonable thesis 
(pp. 79-81) that while the utensils were probably 
merchandize, the statuettes were largely loot, brought 
back by Balearic mercenaries. But perhaps this 
makes too little allowance for a fact proved by the 
terracottas of Punic cemeteries (not only of the 
Balearic Islands and other colonial regions, but of 
Carthage itself, Hesperia Suppl. 8, 355, n. 6, 356, n. 
12), namely, that there were practices in Punic 
religion which encouraged the importation of small 
works of Greek art. 

VASES. P. 150, Ampurias no. 3 (pl. 64) , Etruscan 
aryballos. On this see Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 
189, n. 1. P. 150, Ampurias no. 5 (pl. 64); Middle 
or Late Corinthian aryballos. By the same hand as 
one from grave 86, Rhitsona, a piece dated by Ure 
not later than 570 B.c. (Aryballoi and Figurines, pl. 
7, 86, 43; Payne’s dating roughly agrees, op. cit. p. 60, 
p- 319, no. 1233). P. 150, Ampurias no. 6 (pl. 64), 
aryballos. The earliest Corinthian vase from Spain, 
perhaps seventh century; cf. Payne op. cit. p. 147, 
fig. 54, C-D. P. 152, Ampurias no. 24 (pl. 70) ; 
ram-askos of the “black-rumped” class, from the 
grave which yielded the magnificent bronze lion's 
head of pl. 27 (cf. p. 24, fig. 9 above skull). This 
quite peculiar class of askoi, which crops up in Italy 
and Sicily, sometimes with Attic pottery of the last 
third of the sixth century or first half of the fifth, 
is probably a Magna Graecia ware; perhaps in its 
main group (to which the present specimen be- 
longs) Siceliote; the examples from Italy are finer 
and otherwise slightly aberrant. The notion that it 
is East Greek seems ill-founded, caused by confusion 
with four-legged types (Dragendorff, Thera, 2, fig. 
65; Boehlau, Nekropolen, 47, no. 3 in tomb 48, pl. 
14, 1, cf. Cook, BSA 34, 88) lacking most of the 
characteristics of this class (filling-hole in the 
middle; only three legs; suspension hole aft, pierced 
through a lug; in the examples from Sicily, another 
hole forward pierced through the neck or mane; 
glaze used, the rump almost always having a great 
patch of it). Sicily: NS. 1943, 64, fig. 23, Syracuse 
(with Attic b.f. of c. 530 B.c. or later) ; ML. 14, 873, 
fig. 77 (wrongly restored with four legs), Camarina 
(with terracottas and vases of c. 460 or later); ML 
1, 876, unnumbered fig., Megara Hyblaea (with 
palmette lekythoi); ML 17, 133-135, fig. 98, Gela; 
NS 1937, 469, fig. 11, Comiso; with these go the 
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British Museum example (Maximova, 2, pl. 20, 82) 
and another in the Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge. 
Italy; ML 22, 549, fig. 198 (cf. Maximova, 2, pl. 21, 
84), pl. 74, no. 4 (cf. Maximova, 2, pl. 20, 83), 
Kyme; with these put Langlotz, Gr. V. in Wiirzburg, 
pl. 20, 154 (Langlotz attributes to the same shop a 
terracotta in Taranto). P. 153, Ampurias nos. 29 
and 30 (pls. 52-53), Chalcidian. The oinochoe was 
assigned by Rumpf to his Group of the Tarquinia 
Amphora (Chalk. Vasen, p. 103, pl. 196), the frag- 
ment to his “Bauchamphoren” Group (ibid., p. 75, 
pl. 105). P. 153, Ampurias no. 33 (pl. 74), Attic 
shoulder lekythos, early and interesting; for phase, 
cf. AA 1916, 170, fig. 5. P. 153, Ampurias no. 34 (pl. 
175), lekythos. Attributed by Haspels to her Sandal 
Painter, Attic Black-figured Lekythoi p. 19. P. 153, 
Ampurias no. 34a (pl. 75), lekythos. Put by Has- 
pels on the fringe of her Dolphin Group (p. 18, no. 
5). P. 155, Ampurias no. 49 (pl. 79) ; Attic chimney 
lekythos, villainous b. f. Not such a desperate 
puzzle as the text finds it; surely a team of horses 
(curtailed) facing a seated figure (cf. CVA France, 
16, Rodin pl. 18, 4)? P. 155, Ampurias no. 51 (pl. 
79), r.f. lekythos. Manner of Aischines Painter; 
cf. AM 17 [1892] pl. 1, 8. P. 155, Ampurias no. 
58 (pl. 80), Attic r.f. squat lekythos. Group of 
Wiirzburg 587 (Langlotz, pl. 210; not in ARV). P. 
156, Ampurias no. 70, Attic b. f. oinochoe (not a 
stamnos). By the painter of Vatican 434 (Albizzati, 
pl. 61). P. 156, Ampurias no. 71, Attic b. f. eye-cup 
(pl. 84). Is the “Chalcidizing” foot antique? P. 156, 
Ampurias nos. 73-74 (pl. 86), Attic b. f. oinochoai 
of a rare type (with footrays). Cf. Toronto $18 
(Robinson-Harcum-lliffe, pl. 49) and AA 1914, 234, 
fig. 49. Pp. 157 £., Ampurias nos. 80, 81, 84, 88 (pls. 
89, 90, 92; figs. 38-39), b. f. alabastra. Works of 
Haspels’ Emporion Painter (nos. 2, 1, 5, 8 in her 
list, p. 263); Ampurias no. 83 (pl. 90) must be 
another. Garcia’s republication of no. 81 shows that 
(pace Haspels, p. 167, n. 1) its leading figure is after 
all a negro. P. 158, Ampurias no. 86 (pl. 91) b. f. 
alabastron. Assigned by Haspels to her Haimon 
Painter (p. 245, no. 82). P. 160, Ampurias no. 91 
(pl. 93), w. g. alabastron. Attributed by Beazley to 
his Syriskos Painter (ARV 197, 36). P. 160, Am- 
purias nos. 92-95, Attic plastic pitchers of Beazley’s 
Cook Group (fig. 41 and pls. 94-95); for Beazley’s 
attributions, see ARV pp. 904, 967. The vase num- 
bered 94 on Garcia’s pl. 95 is surely the same piece 
as no. 93 on pl. 94; pl. 95 shows it unrestored; this 
is evidently no. 144 of Frickenhaus’ catalogue 
(Anuari, 1908, p. 227, not figured; not in ARV). It 
was clearly Garcia’s intention to publish all four 
specimens, but Frickenhaus’ no. 145 (Anuart, 1908, 
p. 227, fig. 49, Beazley, ARV 904, 4) has slipped out. 
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P. 161, Ampurias no. 96 (pl. 96), r. f. cup, early 
archaic. First publication; an excellent but odd 
piece; the women’s drapery as if starched. Has this 
cup no interior picture? P. 161, Ampurias no. 97 
(pl. 97). Agrigento Painter (attributed by Beazley, 
ARV p. 968). P. 162, Ampurias no. 104 (pl. 99). 
Eretria Painter, Beazley, ARV p. 729, 76. P. 162, 
Ampurias no. 105 (pl: 100). Painter of Louvre G 
456, Beazley, ARV 547, 10. P. 162, Ampurias nos. 
106 and 108 (pl. 100). Surely Eretria Painter? Cf. 
(especially for no. 106) CVA Oxford, 1, pl. 40, 4 
(ARV 725, 8). P. 162, Ampurias no. 107 (pl. 100), 
fragment, is no. 60 in Beazley’s attributions to the 
Altamura Painter (ARV 416). P. 162, Ampurias no. 
112 (pl. 101). Sabouroff Painter (Beazley, ARV. 
556, 4). P. 163, Ampurias no. 114 (pl. 102); r. £. 
cup. Tantalizing that the reverse is not clearly pub- 
lished; on what is shown of this piece, its style falls 
somewhere between the manner of the Painter of 
Orvieto 191A and that of the Curtius Painter (cf. 
Beazley ARV 609 f., 607 ff.). Pp. 163 ff, Ampurias 
nos. 121, 122, 130, 134, La Albufereta no. 1, were 
attributed by Beazley in ARV (540, School of Mak- 
ron 9; 606, Wedding Painter 18; 433, Providence 
Painter 40; 879, Black Thyrsus Painter 12; 966, Sub- 
Meidian Cup-Group vii, la). P. 124, Ampurias nos. 
124 and 127 (pl. 105), cup fragments. Apparently 
by the Montlaurés Painter. P. 164, Ampurias no. 
131 (fig. 42 and pl. 107), Attic r.f. hydria, fourth 
century (not in ARV). Noted and dated (380-370 
B.c.) by Schefold, Untersuchungen z. d. Kertscher 
Vasen, no. 141, pp. 17 and 138. P. 167, Ampurias 
no. 133 (figs. 43 f., pls. 107-109), elaborate r. f. 
pelike (not in ARV, not in Schefold’s Untersuchun- 
gen). The bibliography ignores FR 3, pp. 54-55 
(Hauser) , fig. 25. P. 168, Ampurias no. 135 (pl. 
110), r. f. bell-krater. Among so much Attic work, 
this stands out as Apulian; Trendall (orally) dates 
it c. 330 B.c. P. 173, La Bastida, Mogente (pl. 118), 
various Attic r. f. fragments. If a and c come from 
the same vase as b, this surely was not a hydria? 
The (unlettered) fragment lowest left is very close 
in style to an unattributed fragment in Oxford, 
CVA 2, pl. 67, 13 (G737). P. 174, Covalta (pl. 120). 
The fragment lowest right recalls the style of the 
Retorted Painter (cf. CVA Louvre 5, III Ie, pl. 3, 
7, 8, 10). P. 176, El Molar (pl. 122), Attic r. f. 
fragment. Group of Polygnotos. P. 178, Archena 
(pls. 125-127). See Beazley’s careful study of the 
Attic r. f. fragments in Cuadernos de Historia Primi- 
tiva, $ [1948], 45-50. Hispania Graeca omits the 
duck-askos (Beazley, op. cit. pls. 14, 2, 20, fig. 4, 1; 
he now pronounces it Attic, correcting Etruscan 
Vase-Painting, p. 305). P. 179, Villaricos 1 (pl. 
129), b.f. aryballos. A very interesting piece, here 
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published as Corinthian, and no doubt a neater 
imitation of Corinthian ware than most Italic ary- 
balloi; nevertheless Etruscan, by the style of the 
panther? P. 179, Villaricos 2 (pl. 129), fragment 
of b. f. lekanis. Not Corinthian, but Attic, and im- 
portant as the earliest piece of Attic pottery that 
Spain has yielded. For the style of the sphinx, cf. 
Graef-Langlotz, 1, pl. 18, 472 (Gorgon Painter, 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, 192, 8); for the un-Corinthian 
lion type, cf. Roebuck, Hesperia, 9 [1940] 171, fig. 
16, Gorgon Group, and Payne, op. cit., pl. 52, 2, 
Komast Group. First quarter of the sixth century. 
P. 179, Villaricos no. 3 (pl. 129), amphoriskos. 
Perhaps not unrelated to a ware which has been 
found in Thrace (cf. Robinson, Olynthus XIII, pl. 
194, 1, from Mekyberna). The interest of these 
early pieces from Villaricos is enhanced by their 
economic significance (for Greeks, the region of the 
Sierra Almagrera was of course one of the most 
accessible, as well as one of the richest and most 
easily worked, sources of Spanish silver). P. 180, 
Villaricos no. 7 (pl. 121), Attic r. f. column-krater. 
Orpheus rather than Apollo? P. 180, Villaricos nos. 
8 and 9, Attic r. f. bell-kraters. Retorted Painter 
(Beazley, ARV 877 f., 6 and 7). P. 182, Galera no. 
1 (pl. 134), Attic r. f. bell-krater. Fifth (not fourth) 
century; Group of Polygnotos. P. 183, Galera no. 
5 (pl. 136), r.f. bell-krater. Not Italiote; Attic, by 
the Black Thyrsus Painter (Beazley, ARV 879, 8) ; 
no. 4 is likewise Attic. P. 183, Galera no. 6 (pl. 
137), rf. pelike, is no. 519 in Schefold, Unter- 
suchungen (p. 56). P. 183, Galera no. 7 (pl. 138), 
bell-krater. Not Italiote (ARV 878, 1, Black Thyr- 
sus Painter). P. 183, Galera no. 8 (pl. 139), Attic 
bell-krater. Fifth century surely, its style recalling 
the Painter of Munich 2335 (cf. Beazley, ARV 779 
ff.). P. 184, Toya nos. 2 and 3 (pl. 140), Attic r. f. 
bell-kraters. By the Retorted Painter; not in ARV. 
P. 185, Toya nos. 4 and 5 (pl. 141), Attic r. f. bell- 
kraters, not in ARV. The same decorous and not 
quite charmless artist (we might call him the Toya 
Painter?) can be detected on the krater CVA Mou- 
ret, pl. 9, 1. P. 186, Baena (pl. 133), Attic rf. 
bell-krater. Black Thyrsus Painter. 
TERRACOTTAS. P. 198, Ibiza nos. 1 and 2, (pl. 
146). These stand out as types from Greece proper; 
cf. Winter, Typen, 1, 72, 9 and 59, 6 respectively; 
on the latter type, see also V. H. Poulsen, ActaA 8 


[1937] 75 f. P. 198, Ibiza no. 3 (pl. 147). Belongs 


to a group which seems to be Italiote or Siceliote, in 
spite of an eastern provenience (Kertch) recorded 
for one specimen (cf. Winter, 1, 250, 3; 250, 6, 251, 
2 and 4, 253, 1). P. 200, Ibiza no. 13 (pl. 153). 
The date assigned (second half of the fifth century) 
seems rather early for the style of the hair? Pp. 200 
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f., Ibiza nos. 14 and 15 (pls. 154 f.). The bibliog- 
raphy does not notice Jacobsthal’s discussion of these 
pieces (Die Melischen Reliefs, 107, n. 2, and 183; 
probably Italiote, and not later than the first half 
of the fourth century). P. 201, Ampurias no. 17 
(pl. 146). Important as a complete specimen of the 
type figured by Poulsen (ActaA 8. [1937] 94, fig. 57) 
from a defective example (Syracuse 1129) and espe- 
cially interesting in regard to the problem posed by 
another type very closely related, said to have oc- 
curred at Praeneste but taken for Argive by Poulsen 
(pp. 12 f£., fig. 7). P. 201, Ampurias no. 18 (pl. 156). 
A censer of similar (identical?) type was found at 
Ensérune (CVA Mouret, pl. 37, 34 and 35; its clay, 
according to Mouret, resembles that of the “plats 
ibériques” pl. 37, 18-33). Pp. 201 f., Ampurias no. 
20 (pl. 157), standing goddess, early classical, the 
style excellent. Siceliote: Granmichele yielded three 
figurines of the same type (ML 7, 1897, 254, fig. 7; 
Winter, Typen, 1, 118, 1; on the type’s relationships, 
see Poulsen, Actad 8. [1937] 95). The Ampurias 
piece is the only (published) example which has 
the head preserved. P. 202, Ampurias no. 21 (pl. 
158). A Boeotian type (Winter, I, 193, 8). 
JEWELRY. Pp. 218 f., fig. 47., copper ring from 
Coto de Donafia (Cerro del Trigo), believed by 
Schulten to be the site of Tartessos. For Schulten’s 
latest (and revised) transcription of the lettering, 
see the second German edition of Tartessos (1950), 
167. As the ring was found in a Roman house, 
above a coin of Constantius Il (Schulten, op. cit. 
166) , Garcia is justified in his distrust of Rehm and 
Schulten’s interpretation of the markings (as archaic 
Greek of the seventh or sixth century, Italiote) . 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA H. R. W. SMirH 


EPPA TIEPIKAEOYS (Studien zur Kunstge- 
schichte des 5. Jahrhunderts v. Chr., 11), by Carl 
Weickert. Abh. Akad. Wiss. Berlin, Klasse fiir 
Sprachen, Literatur und Kunst, 1950, No. 1. Pp. 
22, figs. 10, pls. 2. DM 5.25. 


In this brief pamphlet the President of the Ger- 
man Archaeological Institute follows his study pub- 
lished three years earlier (I, Polygnot) with a 
discussion of various architectural problems of the 
age of Pericles, under the following heads: introduc- 
tion (Plutarch, Pericles, 13); (1) the Parthenon; 
(2) the Telesterion at Eleusis; (3) the Odeum of 
Pericles; (4) the Propylaea of Mnesicles; (5) the 
temple of Apollo at Bassae; and (6) the columnar 
support of the Athena Parthenos statue. The treat- 
ment is broad and general, due to the fact that it 
was evidently a lecture delivered on July 15, 1948 
and sent to the printer the same day. Thus there 
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are no later citations of references (except one to 
Kraiker, Gnomon 21 [1949]). The detailed foot- 
notes suggest the difficulties of writing in Germany 
today; for instance, Stevens (Hesperia, Suppl. iii, 
1940) is “nicht zuganglich.” 

The Parthenon is discussed only in general terms, 
the relation of its plan to contemporary and earlier 
Doric and Ionic hexastyle and octastyle plans (the 
author still counts the Peisistratid Olympieum as 
lonic) , the infiltration of Ionic influence, etc., with- 
out specifically new observations. In aiming to en- 
hance the importance of Pheidias as supervisor of 
the building projects of Pericles as well as sculptor, 
however, the author rightly points out the all im- 
portant influence that Pheidias must have had on 
the design of the Parthenon’s plan. The same gen- 
eralization is true with respect to the Telesterion 
and the Odeum. 

In connection with the Propylaea, the assumption 
that Mnesicles must have worked with Ictinus on 
the Parthenon seems very hypothetical. Dérpfeld’s 
idea of the original plan of the Propylaea is dis- 
cussed at some length, though the statement (p. 
14) that he did not perceive the evidence for a 
westward extension of the plan at a lower level 
ignores Dérpfeld’s article of 1911 (for which the 
reviewer was privileged to be entrusted with obtain- 
ing some measurements). The author also stresses 
(pp. 20-21, note 39, pl. 1) Dérpfeld’s omission of 
the unfinished doorway at the back of the abandoned 
northeast hall, north of the Pinakotheke; this was, 
to be sure, a minor defect in Dérpfeld’s plan, though 
the doorway was well known both to earlier (since 
1765) and to later investigators, and the author 
merely leaves it for “Lésung . . . an Ort und Stelle.” 

As for the temple at Bassae, in connection with 
which the author cites the reviewer's article in Met- 
ropolitan Museum Studies (4. [1932/33]), he ob- 
jects to an opinion denying the authorship of 
Ictinus, attributed to the reviewer (whereas the 
latter has always stated that Pausanias was undoubt- 
edly right in naming Ictinus as the architect, but 
wrong only in a personal inference as to the date, 
as in so many other instances: the Heraeum at 
Olympia, the temple of Zeus at Olympia, the Athe- 
nian treasury and stoa at Delphi, etc.). The author 
also follows the old view that the two diagonally 
engaged columns at the back of the cella were Ionic 
with a single Corinthian column between them, 
having overlooked the reviewer's evidence (in the 
same article) that all three were Corinthian. 

The last section is devoted to the claim that the 
columnar support below the right hand of the gold- 
and-ivory Athena Parthenos, represented in simpli- 
fied form in the Varvakeion statuette, was in reality 
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the earliest Corinthian column. This theory, which 
may well be correct, was originally proposed in 1920 
by Weigand (Vorgeschichte des korinthischen Kapi- 
tells), who is not cited, and repeated in 1932 by 
Lehmann (JdI 47 [1932] 35), who is. 
B. DinsMoor 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Architektonische Terrakottaplatten in Stock- 
holm, by Ake Akerstrém (Skrifter Utgivna av 
Svenska Institutet i Athen, 4°, I). Pp. 105, pls. 
11 (4 colored) , figs. 52. C. W. K. Gleerup, Lund, 
1951. Sw. Crs. 60.00. 


The relative scarcity of excavated material from 
Ionia makes any group of objects from that area 
most welcome, however small and fragmentary, and 
the fine quality of the archaic terracotta plaques 
presented in this study justifies their full and elabo- 
rate publication. One is grateful that the author 
has chosen to give them a more detailed treatment 
than would be permitted in his projected survey of 
architectural terracottas from Asia Minor. The 
present volume is attractively made up with a pro- 
fusion of illustrations covering comparative ma- 
terial, and a series of fine photographs and colored 
drawings of the terracotta fragments. 

The thirty-three fragments discussed here were 
found at Larisa on the Hermos and are now in the 
National Museum in Stockholm. They are the re- 
mains of terracotta revetments, one from a lateral 
sima and one from a frieze. Each series is composed 
of the same elements, a band of Doric leaf pattern, 
a figured frieze in relief, and at the bottom a wide 
black band; in addition, the sima plaques show the 
remains of a water-spout and a dentate border at 
the top. The figures in every case are the same: a 
biga racing to the right, driven by a nude charioteer 
and accompanied by a dog. 

The style and technique are most interesting. 
The plaques were made with a slip of fine clay 
and skillfully retouched before firing. By an in- 
tensive examination, the author has determined 
that three moulds were used. The first, dated 525- 
500 B.c., produced the sima plaques and an original 
frieze; the second, which must have been made about 
500, was used for a replacement or a repair of the 
frieze; the third was a later, crude repair. The 
style is basically red-figured: the drivers, horses, and 
dogs are either reserved or painted white against a 
black background, and details are picked out in red. 
The alternation of colors seems to be a survival of 
an archaic scheme which the author explains as the 
natural accompaniment for such a long-established 
subject as racing chariots. By means of an ex- 
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haustive analysis of the style, he identifies the work 
as Ionian, and suggests that technicians from near-by 
Klazomenai brought their moulds to Larsia. The 
dating in the late sixth century is based on the many 
stylistic details borrowed from contemporary paint- 
ing and sculpture of the Greek mainland. 

In connection with the attribution of the plaques, 
the author has appended an excursus on a few 
Klazomenian sarcophagi. His conclusion is that the 
best of the series, representing the height of the 
development, were made in the two decades, 510- 
490 B.c. 

MusEUM OF FINE ARTS 

BosToNn. 


HAZEL PALMER 


The Sculpture and Sculptors of the Greeks, 
by Gisela M. A. Richter. Pp. xxxvi +- 625, maps 


2, figs. 775. New and Revised Edition, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, New Haven, 1950. $15.00. 


No English-speaking archaeologist of the present 
generation can have escaped a close familiarity with 
the earlier editions of this work. It has for more 
than twenty years been the principal handbook, 
picture book, and reference guide to Greek sculpture 
for students and teachers alike. In an area of study 
which is changing so rapidly, it is a measure of Miss 
Richter’s achievement that the demand for this 
relatively expensive book has called for successive 
printings, and now for a new edition. Criticism of 
such a book stems mainly, in fact, from the far wider 
and more intensive use of it than the author herself 
may have foreseen. Where so much is given in a 
single volume, the impossible comes to be expected. 

In reviewing the new edition, which adheres es- 
sentially to the pattern of the old, a comprehensive 
and detailed criticism (even if the present reviewer 
were competent to produce it) of the contents would 
be out of place. Better, instead, to indicate briefly 
what changes have been made, and to offer sugges- 
tions for further improvement. The author obvi- 
ously was hampered by the publisher's restrictions, 
whereby a scheme of revision had to be worked out 
within the procrustean framework of the old pagina- 
tion. Hence actual revision was allowed only to a 
limited extent. In spite of this handicap, Miss Rich- 
ter has added much by refreshing the apparatus of 
the book: chronological table, bibliography, illustra- 
tions and, wherever possible, footnotes. Changes in 
the running text are more limited, but they do in- 
clude the rewriting of important passages dealing 
with archaic (more on early archaic would have been 
welcome) and Hellenistic sculpture. From all these 
changes and additions the whole book has gained 
much in usefulness. 
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Usefulness — almost encyclopedic usefulness — is 
indeed a main attribute of the book, and the observa- 
tions which follow have to do chiefly with improving 
this attribute, especially for students. These re- 
marks may be taken as “suggestions for a fourth edi- 
tion,” in the preparation of which, it is hoped, the 
author will be given more freedom to follow her own 
desires. 

First, though not structurally a part of the ap- 
paratus, the Chronological Table (Chapter II, pp. 
35-49) has such heavy use as to be a separate entity 
in its own right. In this edition Miss Richter has 
incorporated the results of recent research, has added 
significantly datable “pegs,” and has made other 
improvements. Miss Richter’s dating of Greek sculp- 
ture carries much authority, and one would like, 
in the fourth edition, to see this chapter greatly 
expanded. — Two notes in passing: (1) The Nike 
of Samothrace is redated c. 250-180 B.c., a change 
which accords with the knowledge recently gained 
from Lehmann’s excavations; cf. AJA 55 (1951) 
171. (2) The Laokoon group is dated back to c. 
150 B.c., a date which is defended in Miss Richter’s 
Three Critical Phases in the Development of Greek 
Sculpture (not yet accessible to the reviewer) . 

Next, the ZJllustrations. Because of its virtually 
complete inclusion of all the principal works of 
Greek sculpture, the book renders great service as 
a handy pictorial atlas. With this function in mind, 
some fairly drastic changes can be proposed. Despite 
the generally high quality of the illustrations for 
their original date of publication, many are now 
antiquated and should be replaced. Nearly eighty 
are derived from photographs of casts; perhaps a 
score still bear fig-leaves; and others are on a scale 
unworthy of their subjects. It is strange, for ex- 
ample, to find illustrated from a cast the head of 
the Lansdowne Amazon, a statue now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art. Wherever possible the 
sculptures should be reproduced free of modern 
restorations. At least the condition of such exten- 
sively restored works as the Barberini Faun (fig. 
219), the Belvedere Apollo (fig. 736), and the 
Hermes of Olympia (fig. 664) should be clearly 
described, preferably in the caption under the pic- 
ture, as is done for the statue shown in fig. 774. 
Further, for convenience of use apart from the text, 
the whole set of illustrations might now be re- 
shuffled so as to follow an independently logical 
order, and especially to bring together widely scat- 
tered views of the same object. Important pieces 
now seen only in detail views could also be given 
fuller presentation: for example, we are shown only 
a back view of the “Strangford Apollo,” only the 
head of the Aphrodite of Melos. Lastly, some of 
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the fine, early works illustrated in Miss Richter’s 
Archaic Greek Art (1949) may well deserve a place 
also in this book. 

The Bibliography, too, lives a substantive life 
of its own, and should be made as full as possible. 
As it is, it gives a rich though selective working list 
of most of the chief publications. It is a matter for 
regret only that a good many entries which were 
dropped in the revision are museum catalogues and 
excavation reports, which have not been superseded. 
—A few suggested additions, some of them chiefly 
for pictures: Gerke, F., Griechische Plastik in 
archdischer und klassischer Zeit (1938); Homann- 
Wedeking, E., Die Anfange der griechischen Gross- 
plastik (1950); Lange, K., Gétter Griechenlands 
(1941) and Herrscherképfe des Altertums (1938) ; 
Matz, F., Geschichte der griechischen Kunst (in 
progress: Vol. I, 1949-50); Neugebauer, K. A., Die 
minoischen und archdisch griechischen Bronzen 
(Berlin, Staatliche Museen, 1931); Rodenwaldt, 
G. M. K., and Hege, W., Die Akropolis (1930) ; 
Schneider-Lengyel, I., Griechische Terrakotten 
(1936); Seltman, C. T., Greek Coins (1933) and 
Masterpieces of Greek Coinage (1949) ; and Zervos, 
C., L’Art en Gréce (3rd ed., 1946) . 

On the Text, there is room here for only a few 
comments. — The archaic sculpture from the 
Acropolis at Athens seems slighted: for example, 
the “Rampin Head,” p. 73 and fig. 154, has not yet 
rejoined its body, and the Lyons-Acropolis kore 
appears nowhere. — Place is made for the “Zeus” 
of Artemision, p. 65 and fig. 102, but the footnote 
cites only Karousos’ article of 1931. — On p. 77, the 
text retains the rather startling remark: “The so- 
called archaic smile may have been meant to convey 
happy alertness, as some hold, but it is more prob- 
ably the fortuitous result of primitive carving.” — 
The bronze statuette of Ajax in Florence, p. 69 and 
figs. 125-126, is Etruscan; cf. Beazley, Etruscan Vase- 
painting, p. 189. — On the Tyrannicides, p. 207, see 
now Kardara, AJA 55 (1951) 293-300. — In the 
text and elsewhere, references are in general accu- 
rately given. A few slips have been noted, mainly 
in cross-references, but these will not give much 
trouble. 

In all her writings, Miss Richter’s happy combi- 
nation of deep learning, warm enthusiasm, and 
simple clarity of expression engenders in the reader 
a sense of direct participation in her creative 
thoughts. This book, even short of the desired full 
revision, bears on it the stamp of a great teacher and 
a great personality. 

D. A. AMyx 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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Classical Myths in Sculpture, by Walter Ray- 
mond Agard. Pp. XVI +- 203; figs. 97. The Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin Press, 1951. $5.00. 


This is a popular book, addressed to the large lay 
public that likes classical subjects in sculpture. 
The story is told in ten chapters, followed by a 
“glossary” (actually an alphabetical list of Greek 
and Roman mythological names, with cursory ex- 
planations) , an index of artists, and a subject index. 
The bulk of the book concerns itself with post- 
classical sculptors and falls outside the scope of 
this Journal. Classical myths in Greek and Roman 
sculpture are dealt with in twenty-five pages (Chap- 
ter II) and are illustrated by the Mantiklos Apollo, 
the Apollo from Olympia, the Venus from Cyrene, 
two metopes from Selinus (Europa on the bull; 
Perseus and Medusa), the archaic bronze statuette 
of Hermes in Boston, the Herakles from Aegina, a 
metope from the Parthenon (Lapith and Centaur), 
the bronze statue from Cape Artemision, the Athena 
Lemnia, the Acanthus Column in Delphi, the Deme- 
ter from Knidos, the Nike from Samothrace, the 
Laocoon, the Orpheus relief, the Paris and Helen 
relief in Naples, a faun from the Agora, the Todi 
Mars, the relief of Paris in the Palazzo Spada, a 
Niobid sarcophagus in the Vatican, and a relief 
from the triumphal arch in Benevento. Other mytho- 
logical representations are briefly touched on in 
the text. In such a short survey of as rich a field 
as ancient art, omissions are perhaps bound to occur, 
especially since the author has taken great pains to 
shun controversies. More disturbing are errors of 
description, interpretation, and dating. The Man- 
tiklos Apollo (p, 7) is hardly as early as the eighth 
century B.c. The Venus de Milo is not an adapta- 
tion of the Cnidian Aphrodite by Praxiteles (p. 
18), nor does one think of her as badly composed 
(p. 19). The Europa metope is not from Temple C 
at Selinus (p. 33). The acanthus column in Delphi 
is late fourth century rather than c. 380 B.c. (p. 
$6), nor does it represent the Thyiades. There is 
nothing eclectic about the Orpheus relief (p. 42, 
fig. 23) , it is a sound copy of a fifth century original. 
There is nothing amoral about the faun from the 
Agora (p. 44). In the Nike from Samothrace no 
violent twist of the body has hitherto been observed 
(p. 45). The “archaic bronze of the suckling Romu- 
lus and Remus” is more commonly taken to be a 
Renaissance addition to the she-wolf (p. 49). It is 
quaint to find Venus referred to as “the goddess of 
fertility” (p. 21). The Mars from Todi (fig. 26) 
should be dated in the first quarter of the fourth, 
rather than in the third or early second century 
B.c. (p. 45). 
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The chapters on post-classical sculpture bring out 
in a rapid survey the extent to which classical themes 
have been popular. Here one misses a more detailed 
study of the sculptors’ proto-types: the non-archaeo- 
logical reader might have been grateful for more 
information, rather than generalized stylistic ap- 
preciations. Would it not have been to the point 
to mention that Westmacott’s Achilles goes back 
to one of the Dioskouroi on the Quirinal, to bring 
out the dependence of Greenough’s Castor and 
Pollux on the friezes from the Parthenon and Phiga- 
leia, and to mention the Apollo from Piombino 
in connection with Barye’s Theseus and the Mino- 
taur? And surely the relief on the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier in Arlington (fig. 78) owes in its 
central figure (Peace) more to the Orpheus relief 
(fig. 23) than to Greek tombstones. Zoologists will 
perhaps also question the “stag” in fig. 93, and 
specialists in glass will wonder what is meant by the 
texture of the bowl (fig. 88). 

Agard ends his book on a hopeful note, but the 
outlook is depressing. Beazley once said of the 
Herakles (fig. 15), “If a single figure had to be 
chosen to represent ripe archaic sculpture, would 
it not be the archer Herakles, himself tense as a 
drawn bow, from the east pediment at Aegina?” 
Surely Bourdelle’s Herakles (fig. 80) will not evoke 
similar admiration. 

DIETRICH VON BOTHMER 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum.  Oéesterreich 
fasc. 1, Wien, Kunsthistorisches Museum 
fasc. 1, by Fritz Eichler. Pp. 46, figs. 3, pls. 50. 
Schroll & Co., Vienna 1951. $9.50. 


It will probably have been noticed that the fasci- 
cules of the Corpus Vasorum vary in quality, both 
text and plates. This is an excellent number, and 
might well be studied as a model. The vases have 
been freed from restoration, the photography and 
collotypes are good, the layout of the plates is 
pleasant, the backgrounds are hardly anywhere re- 
touched. The descriptions, which are of the right 
length, show care and understanding in every par- 
ticular. 

By a wise decision the two state collections of 
vases in Vienna have been merged. The vases in 
the Oesterreichisches Museum have been made over 
to the Kunsthistorisches, which was rich in some 
classes but poor in others. The present volume, 
almost entirely devoted to Attic red-figured drinking 
vessels of all kinds, depends largely on the Oester- 
reichisches collection, which has furnished, with 
much else, the three masterpieces — the cups by 
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Douris, and the skyphos by the Brygos Painter. 

Pl. 1, 2: the black thing on the psykter seems to 
be the knobbed lid, seen in section (secured by a 
cord which is not shown). Pl. 2, 4-6 and p. 9: the 
picture is not given quite the correct poise. Eichler 
agrees with Studniczka that the animal is a dog 
disguised as a pig; and is the first to notice (1) that 
as one might expect from the painter's practice, there 
is the kalos-yname Epidromos, (2) that as the in- 
cised sketch proves, quite a different subject was 
originally intended. Similarly in the New York 
cup 07.286.48 (ARV p. 236 no. 44) the sketch 
shows the hindquarters of a horse and following it 
a youth in a chlamys attacking with a spear, but 
the artist changed his mind and drew a discobolos 
(unless he was using a cup which had been begun 
by a companion who dropped out from sickness or 
some other cause). Pl. 4: I have no doubt now that 
the cups ARV pp. 243-4 are the early work of the 
Triptolemos Painter himself. Pl. 5, 5-6: Antiphon 
Group? Pl. 6, 4-5: this sherd joins the Greifswald 
cup 302-3, by the Painter of London D 12 (I, sym- 
posium: youth reclining, boy standing; A-B, Diony- 
sos with satyrs and maenads). Pl. 7, 6-7: for the 
style compare the New York cup mentioned above. 
Pl. 8, 1-4: the thing held by the trainer is certainly 
a sandal; another explanation of the right-hand 
athlete is given in BSA 46 (1951) 9 no. 9. Pl. 21, 
1-3: certainly a sandal in profile. Pl. 22, 6: by the 
Splanchnopt Painter. Pl. 28, 14: Tillyard, Hope 
Vases pl. 27, 173, now Oxford 1946.52, compared 
by Eichler, is in fact by the same artist, the O 
Painter. His better work is not always easy to tell 
from the Jena Painter's, and I am not sure that I 
have always hit the mark: see Eichler on pls. 26-8. 
Pl. 40, 1-2: odd that a bearded man should be 
dancing in a chitoniskos, like a young girl (e.g. 
MonAnt 17 [1907] pl. 6, 2 and pl. 27, 2, CVA Lecce 
pl. 3); see also Some Attic Vases in the Cyprus 
Museum 41-2. Pl. 41, 8 and pl. 43, 6-7: same class 
as the Q Painter, but I do not quite see his hand 
here. Pl. 41, 4 and 5: vases with figurework that 
use white lines in this manner, and especially a 
skyphos with reclining men in the Rothschild col- 
lection, Paris, which has a similar wreath above the 
figures and is by the Painter of London D 12 or 
near him, suggest a date not far from the middle of 
the fifth century. Pl. 43, 3-5: Italiote, I think. PI. 
44: on glaukes, see also Etruscan Vase-painting 200, 
and, important for the dating of the standard glaux, 
JHS 69 (1950) 123, foot, on a lid in Orvieto which 
combines the owl of the standard glaux with the 
figure of a satyr. Hard to believe that Ross’s stand- 
ard glaux (Ross, Archaeologische Aufsdtze 1, pl. 9, 
2, whence AJA 38 [1934] 420, 2) was really found 
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“below Persian débris.” Pl. 46, 4 and 5: see Etruscan 
Vase-painting index s.v. Saint-Valentin. Pl. 47, 3-4: 
doubtless, as Eichler, from the same workshop as pl. 
47, 1-2; a similar vase in Ruvo, 1529 (ARV 909). 
Pl. 48, 1 and 4: well compared by Eichler, for shape, 
with Oxford 1922.67. Pl. 49, 7-10 and pl. 50, 3: by 
the Painter of London D 12. Pl. 50, 1-2: rather 
after 400 surely; cf. Munich 2725 (CVA pl. 98, 2 
and pl. 102, 4), which Lullies put with the onos in 
Rhodes, C/Rhod 2, pls. 3-5 and pp. 135-9. 
OxForb J. D. Beaziey 


Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. Deutschland 


fasc. 7, Karlsruhe, Badisches Landesmuseum 
fasc. 1. By German Hafner. Pp. 54, figs. 11, pls. 


42. C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Mu- 
nich 1951. D. M. 36. 


The first of the German post-war fascicules shows 
how useful the CVA is for the publication of vases 
in smaller museums. The Carlsruhe collection was 
begun as early as 1837 and although some of its 
masterpieces became known from time to time, there 
was no illustrated modern catalogue. The fascicule 
under review publishes all the Mycenaean, Attic, 
Boeotian, and Corinthian vases and fragments, in 
all about two hundred and forty. As in the previous 
German fascicules the plates are printed on one side 
only, the text is stapled, and there are no rubrics. 
The latter is of decided disadvantage to the rapid 
peruser, for having reached “Megarian” bowls on 
pl. 31, he does not expect to find palmette lekythoi, 
patterned, stamped and black Attic vases on the four 
following plates, still less all the Boeotian and 
Corinthian material at the end (pls. 36-42). The 
indices have evidently been reserved for the next 
fascicule, but a table of contents, with the classifying 
rubrics of the CVA entered (as in CVA Brunswick 
p- 7), would have been of value. If the photography 
is uneven and not all restorations removed before 
publication the destruction of the museum building 
may be to blame. 

Each section is preceded by a short bibliography, 
which, though not always complete and up to date, 
will furnish the reader a background for the Carls 
ruhe vases. The list of abbreviations (p. 6) is 
inadequate. In it should perhaps have been in- 
cluded the arbitrarily shortened versions of titles 
used in the text. “Attic Redfig. Vase Painters” also 
called “Rf. Vase Painters” is a quaint way of short- 
ening a title that is properly spelled out Attic 
Red-figure Vase-painters and commonly abbreviated 
ARV. “Vases in New York” is a rather clumsy para- 
phrase of Red-figured Athenian Vases in the Metro- 
politan Museum. Graffiti are given in facsimiles, 
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but is it too much to ask that painted inscriptions be 
published the same way? The standard majuscule 
employed by Hafner is not only inadequate but in 
fact misleading. 

Most contributors to the CVA still cherish the 
belief that the height of a vase is its only significant 
measurement. The suppressed width and some of 
the diameters can at times be laboriously made out 
from the printed scales, when the published view 
does justice to the shape. This, however, cannot be 
done with the Carlsruhe illustrations. Another case 
is presented by the suppression of ornaments and 
animal friezes. Surely, if anywhere, it is in the CVA 
that one wants to see every palmette for the chrono- 
logical and stylistic clews it has to offer, and with 
all the animals of the “Tyrrhenian” amphorae pa- 
raded, instead of only one set (pl. 5), one could be 
sure of the attributions. 

The text proper is concise and descriptive, with 
good hints for parallels and no lengthy digressions. 
I have but a few queries and additions. 

Pl. 5, 5: found on the Banditaccia near Cervetri 
as shown by Rumpf (44 1923/1924, cols. 68-69) who 
should have been quoted on provenance and attri- 
bution. The skyphos pl. 11, 6-7 hardly represents a 
continuation of the style of Group E. Pl. 13, 10: for 
the subject cf. Chase, MFAB 44 (1946), p. 48, fig. 
8. Pl. 18, 11-12: also, Auktionskatalog Helbing 1-2 
Mai 1899, p. 4, no. 71. The closest parallels are 
New York 06.1021.62 (Sambon, Collection Canessa 
[1904] p. 15, no. 50 pl. Il) and another lekythos, 
now lost (Gerhard, Antike Bildwerke pl. 57, 1). 
Pl. 25, 1-8: not “dem Epeleiosmaler nahestehend” but 
“also related.” Pl. 26, 6: not identical with ARV 
510, 45, which, as Sir John Beazley tells me, should 
read Louvre AM 1066. Pl. 28, 1: for the athlete 
compare the woman after her swim, Louvre F 203 
(ARV 2, 11). Pl. 29, 1-2: not certainly Zeus and 
Hera. Pl. 34, 10: some at least of the fifty or so 
published vases of this shape should have been re- 
ferred to. 

DietricH VON BOTHMER 

Tue METROPOLITAN MusEUM OF ART 


Das Kentaurenbild des Zeuxis, by Wilhelm Krai- 
ker. 106. Winckelmanns-Programm der archaeolo- 
gischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Pp. 31, figs. 5. 
Verlag Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, 1950. 


The painting of Zeuxis representing a family of 
centaurs which has been described by Lucian (Zeuxis 
8-8) and has been much debated, is at length dis- 
cussed by the author who tries therefrom to gather 
knowledge of Zeuxis’ style and method of painting. 
The original picture was lost when Sulla carried 
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it off with other booty in a ship which was wrecked 
at Cape Maleas. The painting described by Lucian 
was a copy made in Athens in the first century B.c. 
Lucian praises the pictorial execution and, in many 
details, explains the art and technique of Zeuxis. 
He evidently regarded the copy as an exact replace- 
ment of the original, which had been painted about 
400 s.c. The author, therefore, accepts from Lucian 
the description of the composition, the action, the 
execution, and the conception of the mythological 
form. He concludes that the composition consisted 
of figures distributed harmoniously mostly in the 
foreground and not within a landscape background; 
that the action was freely invented with the goal 
to bring to realistic life ideas of a purely artistic 
intent; that the execution aimed at a new compre- 
hension of the world of appearance by representing 
it true to nature, despite the fact that Zeuxis painted 
physically non-existing, fictitious beings. The mo- 
tifs taken from mythology were no more religious 
ones, but rather those of a purely artistic concept. 

As to color, Zeuxis even more than his prede- 
cessor Apollodoros renounces the earlier line and 
contour drawing and the local colors in even tones. 
Instead, he painted with gradation and mixed his 
colors in several shades, on dresses as well as on 
male bodies. The author illustrates this change by 
opposing the white-ground pyxis in New York, 
showing the Judgment of Paris by the Penthesilea 
painter dated in the middle of the fifth century 
(Figs. 1-2), with the lekythoi painted on white 
ground in several colors and with shading, which 
begin at the end of the fifth century (Fig. 3). He 
finds a similar composition in colors in the “Muse” 
on a wal! painting from Pompeii. “Pan among the 
nymphs,” which has not only colored shadows but 
also rich tints and shades (Figs. 4-5). (Cp. also the 
author’s paper in Studies presented to David M. 
Robinson, pp. 801-07, pl. 103.) This picture, how- 
ever, is in the third Pompeiian style which has a 
certain classicality in contrast to the more luxurious 
late second and early fourth styles. The reviewer 
does not believe either that this figure is based on a 
type of the late fifth century, or that the three other 
figures of the Pompeiian painting are in a different 
technique and taken from different models. 

The author parallels Zeuxis’ systematic method 
of presentation with that of Sokrates’ systematic 
method of philosophical argumentation. He be- 
lieves that through the opening up of the infinite 
world of appearances and, with it, the innumerable 
possibilities of representation, Zeuxis gave rise to a 
new pictorial art in Greece and in its imitations in 
Roman wall painting. Through the Renaissance 
it acquired European significance. The world of 
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mythology gave motifs of great concept, but without 
religious implications. Life and art received a more 
spiritual meaning without being bound by cult or 
limiting politics and thus became a heritage for all 
times and, all races. 

The study brings out well the significance of the 
development from limited linear design of the 
essential reality of the world to free brush paintings 
of its illusionistic appearance. 

Two of the footnotes (pp. 21-25) are so long that 
they might have been part of the text, or of special 
appendices. Note 1 deals with the paintings on 
marble from Herculaneum (K. Robert, Hall. 
Winckelmanns-Programme, 1895, 1897, 1898), the 
originals of which A. Rumpf (in JdI 49 [1934] 
19 ff.) has dated in the early fourth century. The 
author refuses to see in them exact copies of the 
time of Apollodoros and Zeuxis, and considers them 
as eclectic Roman works. Note 11 deals with the 
painting “Death of Pentheus” in the House of the 
Vettii (Herrmann, Denkmdler der Malerei, pl. 42; 
Curtius, Wandmalerei, p. 153 and 302 f. fig. 99; 
G. Lippold, Antike Gemdldekopien, Abh. bayr. Akad. 
33 [1951] pp. 44 ff. fig. 31). In the opinion of the 
author it is neither a copy of the classical period nor 
of the Hellenistic era, but a classicizing work. Here 
are problems which need further investigation. 

MARGARETE BIEBER 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Tonarten und Stimmungen der antiken Musik, 
by Otto Johannes Gombosi. Pp. xv + 148; pl. 1. 
Ejnar Munksgaard, Kopenhagen, 1939. 


This excellent contribution to the history of 
Greek musical theory and practice is addressed pri- 
marily, though not exclusively, to the scholar fa- 
miliar with antiquity and antique music. It is 
unfortunate that, owing to war conditions, the 
monograph, with its wealth of archaeological, philo- 
logical, and. musicological data, should have re- 
mained difficult of access for so many years after 
publication. 

Following an evaluation of views on Greek music, 
written from the vantage point of 1939, Gombosi 
seeks to establish a more consistent interpretation 
of the ambiguous vestiges of this once vital art than 
had been achieved before. In this exposition he 
follows mainly one line of development, that of 
the lyre instruments and particularly the kithara. 
In order to round out the discussion of the relation- 
ship between instrumental practice and musical 
theory, other Greek instruments are mentioned, to 
be sure, but only briefly. 

The epochal discoveries of Curt Sachs concerning 
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the inner significance of the two systems of Greek 
notation — especially the earlier, instrumental type 
originating as a tablature for an instrument with a 
pentatonic accordatura — serve as a foundation for 
Gombosi’s proposed reorientation. ‘Che practicality 
of performing each key (transposition scale) on a 
pentatonic lyre is systematically elaborated; difficul- 
ties are encountered in relatively few instances. The 
author also discusses a paradox concerning the 
evolution of Greek notation. Whereas the archaic 
characters employed in the instrumental notation — 
and many other factors — indicate an origin earlier 
than that of the vocal notation, the wide range 
covered by the instrumental symbols represents a 
comparatively late stage of development. Gombosi 
conjectures that the known form of instrumental 
notation represents a reorganization — carried out 
c. 400 B.c. — of an earlier script. 

One of the major contributions of the monograph 
is the detailed investigation of the development of 
the kithara, including a brief discussion of its fore- 
bears and relatives in Near Eastern civilizations, 
and the modes of performance on this instrument. 
The existence of three- and four-stringed kitharas 
is carefully documented, and the manifold capabili- 
ties of these instruments are clearly outlined. Greater 
interest attaches to the discussion of the five- to 
seven-stringed stage. Apparently many changes oc- 
curred simultaneously at this period. New notes 
were available to the performer not only through 
the addition of new strings, but also through the 
transformation of the traditional system of tuning 
to what Gombosi calls the “high tuning.” Vague 
references by ancient theorists to both types of 
changes are judiciously distinguished, and a pro- 
posed chronology, together with an identification 
of the chief musicians responsible for these and 
subsequent changes, is carefully built up. 

A chronology is also proposed for the evolution 
of Greek musical theory with relation to its musico- 
historical background. This evolution is a most 
thorny subject. At present there are two principal 
schools of thought with respect to Greek theory. 
That led by Gombosi and Sachs — using the latter's 
discoveries concerning notation as a keystone — 
looks upon Greek theory as stressing different keys 
rather than different modes and thus tends to re- 
habilitate the once discarded views of Munro. The 
other school tends to see a variety of modes in the 
Greek system; these scholars do not find any en- 
lightenment in the notation with regard to the 
system of tonal organization. In defense of his views, 
Gombosi affirms that it was only through the de- 
velopment of the kithara with a range of two 
octaves and of the Greater Perfect System that the 
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octave species assumed importance in theoretical 
discussions. He marshals powerful evidence to show 
that the octave species were only transposable seg- 
ments of the total gamut, not different organisms, 
each with a final of its own. 

Difference of opinion also exists in regard to more 
detailed aspects of Greek theory. On the basis of 
a passage in Aristides Quintilianus, Sachs (in his 
recent Rise of Music in the Ancient World East and 
West) suggests that many of the lesser known 
“scales” may have differed primarily in range and 
intervallic content. Gombosi, however, considers 
that the names, Syntonolydian, Chalara Lydian, 
lastian, etc., represent older forms of the standard 
keys, the change in nomenclature resulting princi- 
pally through the transformation of the system of 
tuning. 

Gombosi’s book is a brilliant outgrowth of Sachs’ 
interpretation of the instrumental notation. Upon 
this it constructs a logical system, consistent in 
almost all respects with the contents of the surviving 
Greek musical treatises. Unless the Sachs interpre- 
tation some day proves wrong, it is difficult to see 
how Gombosi’s principal arguments can be shaken. 
The book is a landmark in the history of modern 
interpretation of Greek musical thought. 

GusTAVE REESE 

New York UNIVERSITY 


Répertoire des inscriptions et monuments fig- 
urés du culte de Jupiter Dolichenus, 
by Pierre Merlat. Pp. xxviii + 440, pls. XL. 
Paris, Paul Geuthner, 1951. 1,950 francs. 


To earlier studies of Jupiter Dolichenus, such as 
those by Demircioglu and A. H. Kan, Professor 
Merlat now adds a new and most useful compilation. 
This répertoire is not only a valuable collection for 
the documentation of the pertinent monuments, 
but forms the background to an interpretative study 
of the cult by the same author. In the present book 
the forthcoming volume is announced under the 
title, “Jupiter Dolichenus: Essai d’interpretation et 
de synthese.” The majority of the monuments in 
the répertoire are to be found in Kan’s most recent 
publication (1943). But the distinction of function 
between catalogue raisonné, or description, and in- 
terpretation or developmental synthesis enhances 
Merlat’s contribution. The same is true of his 
exemplary organization of the wealth of material, 
painstakingly integrated through cross-references 
which bring out the diverse and complex inter- 
relationships among separate monuments. 

The scheme followed in the presentation of this 
catalogue is very simple and effective. The classifi- 
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cation distinguishes between those inscriptions or 
works of art whose connection with the cult may 
be accepted with certainty, and others which are 
either possible, doubtful, or false. Within these 
larger categories the subdivisions are geographical 
and follow, in general, the pattern of dissemination 
of Dolichenus-worship. Thus the examples treated 
begin with those found in Syria, proceed through 
the Danube region and the Balkans to Rome, Italy, 
and the western provinces. 

The entries for the individual monument are 
exemplary in their thoroughness and accuracy. Each 
contains, apart from physical description, complete 
iconographic, epigraphic, and bibliographical data, 
as well as critical comment. One minor criticism 
might be mentioned here. A number of Mithraic 
monuments deriving from Dolichenus sanctuaries 
are included. It would seem desirable for the author 
to augment his consideration of this syncretism by 
entering (at least among monuments of possible 
attribution to the cult) such works as the Mithras 
relief in the collection of the Marchesa de Ville- 
franche in Rome, with Mithras standing on the bull 
in the guise of Dolichenus (cf. M. J. Vermaseren, 
Vigiliae Christianae, July, 1950, pp. 142ff.) . 

Professor Merlat has had to rely frequently upon 
line drawings to supplement his photographs, many 
of which are extremely poor. However, since this 
results from a commendable desire to illustrate all 
the figurative monuments, in one respect it may 
be said to increase the value of the work as a refer- 
ence book. The indices appear to be methodically 
and completely carried oug. 

PHYLLIS PRAY BoBER 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


Hadrian und seine Villa bei Tivoli, by Heinz 
Kahler. Pp. 186; figs. 31; pls. 16. Verlag Gebriider 
Mann, Berlin, 1950. DM 28.00. 


None among the numerous ruins of Roman villas 
in Italy has for half a millennium aroused so much 
the interest of scholars, artists, and dilettanti alike 
as the Villa Tiburtina of the emperor Hadrian. 
This is due not only to the vastness of this complex 
of more than thirty buildings laid out over an area 
within which a minor city could be easily enclosed, 
nor can treasure hunting alone account for the 
attraction which this place has exercised upon so 
many people, but even more than the beauty of its 
setting have the uniqueness of its architecture and 
the remarkable individuality of its creator, Hadrian, 
as revealed in the villa, fascinated the historian of 
Rome as well as the casual visitor. 

The book under review is distinguished by a keen 
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awareness of this exceptional position of the villa 
in the history of ancient architecture which is 
anonymous even where we know the name of the 
architect. Kahler’s main theme is the development 
of the architectural form in the villa, his method a 
thorough comparative analysis of a number of very 
well-chosen crucial buildings. 

In Hermann Winnefeld’s still basic work Die Villa 
des Hadrian bei Tivoli (Berlin 1895) chronological 
questions play a subordinate part. Though Giu- 
seppe Lugli was more concerned with enucleating 
the late republican villa around which Hadrian 
erected his buildings than with Hadrian’s own ac- 
tivity, he did establish, by means of the observation 
of structural differences, a chronological sequence 
of the emperor’s constructions (BullCom 55 [1927] 
92-134; 60 [1932] 110-150). This reviewer's investi- 
gations (BullCom 65 [1937] 113-179-J bolli 
laterizi e la storia edilizia romana [Rome 1947] 
117-183) aimed at an absolute chronology with the 
help of criteria not previously applied: the dates 
of Hadrian’s trips which enable us to recognize three 
main building periods: 118-121, 125-128, and 134- 
138. The discovery of numerous brick-stamps in 
situ rendered it possible to assign many buildings 
to one of these periods. It also became clear that 
on the whole the villa was completed by the time 
of Hadrian’s return from his second journey in 134. 

Kahler has integrated these data in a study of 
the general topography of the villa (17-28). In 
the main his results in this respect agree with those 
obtained by me fifteen years ago. But the so-called 
“Libraries” which I, too, had considered as the 
earliest Hadrianic buildings in the villa (about 
A.p. 118) are attributed by him to an even earlier 
period, before a.p. 114, when Hadrian left for the 
East in the entourage of Trajan (170 n. 109) . Kahler 
maintains that the “Poecile” belongs to the first pe- 
riod (A.p. 118-121), while I had hesitatingly assigned 
it to the second period, without excluding, however, 
the possibility that it might have been built during 
the first (op. cit. 179-183). In both these instances 
Kahler may well be right. He assumes that the two 
baths (“Little Bath” and “Big Bath”) are contem- 
porary (second period) , although various copies of 
the late Hadrianic brick-stamp CIL XV 1, 1049 
were found in situ in the hypocausts of the two 
northern caldaria (the stamp is late; cf. BullCom 
66 [1938] 109 [Ostia, Terme di Nettuno] and 
HSCP 56/7 [1947] 64-5 no. 278). Kahler’s sugges- 
tion of later modifications in an earlier building is all 
the more appealing because various other examples 
of heterogeneous material in hypocausts due to later 
modifications have been found since (best example: 
Bath of Buticosus in Ostia, Reg. I, Ins. XIV 8). 
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The most valuable contribution of Kahler’s book 
are unquestionably his detailed descriptions and in- 
terpretations of some of the most interesting 
structures of the villa. He separated the interpreta- 
tions from the descriptions, so that each building 
is discussed twice, a procedure which, in my opinion, 
was unnecessary and has detracted somewhat from 
the clarity of the presentation. But this objection 
is of minor importance in view of the real progress 
which has been made. For the first time the two 
so-called Libraries (“Latin” and “Greek Library”) 
have been convincingly explained. They are summer 
triclinia (31-44, 106-117; interesting the discussion 
of possible relations with the summer triclinium of 
the Domus Aurea, 107-112); the “Teatro Marit- 
timo” is shown to be a villa by itself (“Inselvilla”), 
complete with triclinium, bath, libraries (Greek and 
Latin) , heating installation, and toilet (44-54, 117- 
122); the so-called Casino at west of the Stadium 
turns out to be a great banquet hall, erected in 
two stages, the groundplan of which was influenced 
by the great triclinium in the palace of Domitian 
on the Palatine, the famous Coenatio Iovis, which 
was provided with a heating plant by Hadrian in 
the very years when he built the triclinium in the 
Villa Tiburtina (122-126; cf. Bloch, BullCom 66 
[1938] 84 and G. Carettoni’s illuminating report 
on his recent exploration of the hypocaust of the 
Coenatio Tovis, NS 1949, 73-79). As we know that 
Hadrian resided in the Villa Tiburtina as early as 
125 (25, 162 n. 70; BullCom 65 [1937] 154), Kahler 
persuasively suggests that the triclinium in the villa 
served as banquet hall in the summer, whereas the 
Coenatio Iovis was used for state occasions in the 
winter. Very valuable is also his treatment of the 
two most outstanding rooms in the Small Palace on 
the Bulgarini estate (73-84, 128-182) and of the 
(64-73, 132-137) which show the 
bizarre taste of the imperial architect at its height. 
I say at its height, because Kahler has been at great 
pains to emphasize in all the buildings discussed the 
personal touch of Hadrian, such as his preference 
for circular walls and colonnades, a tendency toward 
centralization in the planning of many rooms, his 
concern with wide vistas through whole flights of 
differently lighted rooms, and a kind of uninhibited 
playfulness in the design of many a groundplan. 
Kahler has been most successful in his demonstra- 
tions. His groundplans and reconstructions, though 
in details often admittedly hypothetic, will be of 
great help. He is indeed correct in saying that the 
Villa Tiburtina mirrors the unique personality of 
Hadrian. This is the main reason for him to con- 
clude his book with a penetrating chapter on 
Hadrian’s character. 
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The destruction of a large portion of Kihler’s 
material by an air raid in 1944 prevented him from 
presenting in toto his investigation of the so-called 
Canopus (in my opinion the correct name of this 
building). Here new excavations were started in 
1950 by Domenico Faccenna, at the initiative of the 
Soprintendente Salvatore Aurigemma. The ancient 
level of the nymphaeum has been reached, and there 
can be no doubt that the new excavations will be 
a significant addition to our knowledge of the Villa 
Tiburtina. Equally praiseworthy is the recent in- 
stallation by Domenico Faccenna of a local museum 
in the Casino Fede in the villa itself which contains 
a very well-organized representative collection of 
decorative material, brick-stamps, and other objects 
found in the villa and of groundplans, etc. This 
museum can be warmly recommended to all those 
with a more than passing interest in Hadrian's villa. 
They will also greatly benefit from a study of Kah- 
ler's important book. 

HERBERT BLOCH 

Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


The Dome: A Study in the History of Ideas, 
by E. Baldwin Smith (Princeton Monographs in 
Art and Archaeology XXV). Pp. ix + 164, figs. 
227. Princeton University Press, 1951. $7.50. 


In this original and illuminating study it is the 
ideas behind architectural usage that dominate 
the stage. This approach has its special merits in 
this particular problem and results in new under- 
standing of many things that mere chronological 


sequence and the determination of influences and 


imitation have not been able to explain adequately. 
The history of the Dome as an architectural feature 
is consequently clarified. Professor Smith's tech- 
nique could be fruitfully applied to a number of 
other complex problems in the history of art. 

Since the conclusions reached by his long study 
of the question are set forth at the start, Smith is 
able to lead the reader through the subsequent 150 
pages of carefully reasoned and well-documented 
analysis of the evidence in a critically alert mood. 
I think he will carry most readers to the end and 
convince them of the validity of his interpretation, 
though there may be some debate whether ancient 
builders and spectators were always as aware of 
the symbolic meaning of the dome as he would want. 

Smith’s main concern is to root the origins, de- 
velopment, and prevalence of the dome in archi- 
tecture (especially religious architecture) in_ its 
ideological significance as a symbol rather than in 
any merely structural practicality or appeal. He 
argues that fundamentally “dome” is a house con- 
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cept, since the very words domos, domus, duomo, 
Dom, etc., and their parallels in Indic and Islamic 
terminology, primarily mean a house, then a house 
of God, and only later that characteristic feature of 
religious structures — the cupola — which has come 
to appropriate the term in both western and eastern 
usage. This is because in all these distinct and 
largely independent cultures the primitive habita- 
tion of a family was a more or less circular wall 
covered with a curved roof of pliable thatch, skin, 
sticks, or the like. Memory and tradition of this 
ancestral form of shelter gave it a special reverence 
and symbolism. When architecture developed in 
these various cultures to rectangular buildings with 
flat or gabled roofs, the older curved roof shape 
persisted as most appropriate for, houses of the 
dead (mortuary temples, royal tombs) and houses 
of the gods, particularly since it also symbolized 
the vault of heaven which is the abode of divinity 
and the common roof of all mankind. Thus the 
shape represented an idea, and lived on as a symbol 
of celestial, divine, royal, cosmic, and mortuary rele- 
vance. When masonry and stone replaced less per- 
manent building materials, the dome presented 
special problems and underwent some changes, but 
was clung to firmly for its traditional significance. 
A tholos tomb is patterned on ancestral homes, a 
domed audience chamber replaces the royal tent, 
and on temples, martyria, palaces, churches, bap- 
tisteries, and mosques is built a monumental hemi- 
sphere like the sky above. In Christian practice, 
tabernacles, ciboria, baldachins, and the domes over 
altars or martyrs’ relics seem to have this symbolic 
origin and purpose. Conoid domes imitate primitive 
beehive huts; bulbous shapes derive from flatter and 
unpointed tents; melon domes (a hemisphere atop 
a cylinder) seem related to the lotus domes of Egypt 
and India; the hemispherical dome which became 
standard in Roman buildings was largely due to 
Greek mathematical symmetry and the construction 
techniques of Roman mechanics — which often en- 
close the dome without by high supporting walls. 
On the other hand, domes over granaries, kilns, 
sweat baths were mostly of purely utilitarian nature. 
Though these developments proceeded indigenously 
in India, Islam, and the Roman world there was 
some mutual influence. Smith stresses the likelihood 
that Byzantine, Armenian, and European religious 
architecture consciously imitated the revered early 
churches of Syria and Palestine where architects 
were seeking to represent by their churches a mystic 
temple of God and replica of the universe. 

The architectural evidence from which these con- 
clusions are argued is for practical reasons mostly 
limited in Smith’s book to some sixty churches of 
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Syria and Palestine, but the 228 illustrations also 
draw on coins and other buildings. The printing is 
admirable, and footnotes where they are most use- 
ful: at the foot of the page. There are, strangely, 
errors in printing Greek words (e.g., pp. 32, 92, 
99). The book is stimulating, solid, and of praise- 
worthy originality both in approach and in tech- 
nique. With its reasonable price, it should be widely 
used. 

Raymonp V. Scuoper, S.J. 
West BADEN COLLEGE 


Il ritratto bronzeo di Costantino del Museo 
di Cividale. Contributo all’ iconografia del IV 
secolo, by Sandro Stucchi. Estratto dal volume 
XIII degli “Studi Goriziani,” pp. 7-45, figs. 1-48. 
Tipografia sociale, Gorizia, 1950. 


The life size bronze head of Constantine the 
Great, found at Zuglio, the ancient Iulium Carnicum 
in the northeastern Italian province of Friuli, now 
in the Museum of Cividale, probably was part of 
a statue which stood in a basilica near the Forum, 
similar to the colossal statue of Constantine in his 
large basilica in Rome. The author finds in it a 
mixture of stylization and naturalism characteristic 
of the transition from the style of the late third 
to the early fourth century. He dates the bronze 
head with the help of coins around a.p. 315, when 
the emperor was about thirty years old. 

The author discusses a number of other portraits 
of the same period from pagan and Christian sarco- 
phagi, tomb reliefs, mosaics, and single heads. He 
gives the right date, 310-315, to the relief in the 
Lateran, dated by Rodenwaldt (Die Kunst der An- 
tike, 1930, p. 598) in the period of Trajan. A 
portrait in private possession in Rome (Fig. 16) is 
identified as Crispus, the oldest son of Constantine. 
The seven herms of circus charioteers in Rome (S. 
Aurigemma, Il Museo Nazionale Romano, 1946, 
p. 84, no. 222) are brought from earlier dates down 
to the age of Constantine (pp. 28 ff., figs. 27, 29, 31, 
$4, 35, 36, $8) and are compared with contemporary 
sarcophagi, catacomb paintings, and the reliefs from 
the arch of Constantine. 

In the last part the author compares other por- 
traits of Constantine with the bronze head in 
Cividale. He finds in the later ones stereometric 
and linear forms, derived from the Orient, an ab- 
stract ideal of the imperial grandeur and sacred 
majesty; while the earlier portraits, like the one in 
Cividale, express the austerity and active force of a 
Roman emperor. 

The paper is a welcome contribution to the prob- 
lems of late Roman portraiture. 

CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY MARGARETE BrEBER 
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Taxila. An Illustrated Account of the Archaeologi- 
cal Excavations Carried out at Taxila under the 
Orders of The Government of India between the 
Years 1913 and 1934, by Sir John Marshall. Vols. 
3, pp. xix -+- 895; text figures 14, pls. 246. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1951. £21. 


Readers of many persuasions will welcome the 
appearance of Sir John Marshall's final report on 
his excavations at Taxila. For more than a genera- 
tion archaeologists and historians have recognized 
the exceptional importance of the site as a cultural 
crossroads. A series of publications by the Ar- 
chaeological Survey of India has gradually revealed 
an extraordinary wealth and variety of finds: build- 
ings both secular and religious, sculpture in various 
media, minor arts of many sorts, vessels and utensils, 
arms and armor, horse-trappings, coins by the thou- 
sands; some of these clearly Indian in style, others 
Iranian, others Hellenistic or Greco-Roman, a few 
Central Asian, a great many mixed. Now it is 
possible to study the material with much greater 
convenience and thoroughness than before (a good 
deal is presented for the first time). Instead of 
provisional estimates, there are everywhere final 
statements of opinion by the man who not only 
directed the uncovering of the ancient city but 
doubtless has studied its remains with more en- 
thusiasm and at greater length than anyone else. 
The book, finally, is a pleasure to use, being con- 
veniently proportioned, beautifully bound and 
printed, copiously illustrated, and provided with 
plenty of tables, cross-references, and a lengthy in- 
dex. In the physical sense it exudes an aura of 
generosity not often met nowadays. In the intel- 
lectual it stands as a monument to the better side 
of British rule in India: to common sense, organizing 
ability, scientific objectivity, and at least a decent 
measure of disinterestedness, a combination of 
qualities that must have been as exotic at Taxila in 
the twentieth century as were the Hellenistic or 
Persian coin designs of the Punjab princes in the 
ancient world. 

The first volume. “Structural Remains,” presents 
the various sub-sites in the Taxila neighborhood in 
an order dictated by geography. The finds made at 
each are characterized as a whole, with special em- 
phasis being given here only to architecture. Two 
initial chapters summarize the topography and an- 
cient history of the place. The third deals with the 
“Bhir Mound,” the earliest identifiable city, whose 
use seems to have extended from the fifth century 
B.c. or earlier to the late second, and so involved 
the Achaemenid expansion across the Indus, Alexan- 
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der’s conquest, the Indian recovery under the 
Mauryas, and the period of Greco-Bactrian rule. 
Chapters four to seven cover the second, much 
richer city, “Sirkap,” which served the Saka and 
Parthian invaders of the two centuries bracketing the 
birth of Christ. The eighth chapter reports on 
the less rewarding Kushan settlement, “Sirsukh.” 
Of the remaining chapters one is devoted to the 
presumed fire-temple of Jandial, and there are three 
for the complex of Buddhist structures around the 
great Dharmarajika stiipa. The rest describe the 
outlying Buddhist monasteries like Mohra Moradu 
and Jauliafi. 

The second volume, “Minor Antiquities,” covers 
in succession: pottery, terracotta and clay objects; 
stone objects exclusive of sculpture; stucco sculp- 
tures; iron and steel objects; copper, bronze, and 
lead objects; silverware; gold and silver jewelry; 
finger-rings and gems; bone and ivory objects; shell 
objects; seals and sealings; glass; stone sculptures; 
beads; and coins. Each chapter begins with a sum- 
mary analysis of the material, indicating its sub- 
divisions and the criss-crossing of local and foreign 
styles, and by one or more charts gives some idea 
of stratigraphy. There will follow an analytical 
catalogue, furnishing in each case a physical descrip- 
tion, in most cases an illustration (gathered in 
volume III), and often references to previous pub- 
lication by the Archaeological Survey, or to com- 
parative material outside of India. The account 
given of coins is supplemented by special essays by 
R. B. Whitehead, E. H. C. Walsh, and John Allan. 
The chapter on stone sculptures includes a discus- 
sion of iconography by A. Foucher; the catalogue 
here was written by H. Hargreaves. 

To deal with all of this punctiliously would mean 
writing a handbook; in the scope of a review only 
an overall estimate is possible. The work will 
clearly be a basic source of information about a 
very wide variety of manufactures, useful or orna- 
mental, made over a thousand-year period; the most 
intricately cross-fertilized and fruitful millennium 
in the history of the Near and Middle East. Part 
of the material extends our knowledge of Hellenistic 
and Greco-Roman art in interesting ways, and much 
more sheds light on the obscurer patterns of Iranian 
life. The religious buildings and sculptures make 
it possible to describe with much greater assurance 
than before the expansion of Buddhism to the 
northwest and so into Central Asia. The evidence 
as a whole demonstrates the predominance in that 
frontier region of at least the material side of West- 
ern culture. Above the humblest domestic level and 
outside of Buddhist art and architecture there is 
little that is strikingly Indian. Even in the Buddhist 
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sphere the prevailing character is international, with 
a rough balance between Indian iconographic tradi- 
tion and Greco-Roman style. 

The interpretations placed by Sir John on his 
findings constitute a kind of roughly. blocked out 
cultural history of the ancient Indian Northwest. 
Readers of his earlier reports from Taxila will find 
no major surprises, but several points merit notice. 
On the vexing problem of dates his final choice adds 
one more statement in favor of a familiar position. 
The chronology of the Saka-Parthian period must 
have been based on the use of two eras. Like Tarn, 
Marshall makes the earlier date from about 150 
B.c., when it may have been instituted to mark the 
settlement of Saka immigrants in Sistan. Its best- 
known monument is the Taxila copper-plate in- 
scription of the year 78, which places the Saka chief 
Maues in the city (presumably as a conqueror over 
the Greeks) about 77 s.c. The later Saka era was 
legitimized by Azes I, apparently by the simple 
adoption of an Indian dating system — the Vikrama, 
starting in 58 B.c. — which was in use in the lands 
that he conquered. That this was still current at 
Taxila after two more invasions is attested by two 
inscriptions that mention Azes’ name: notably the 
silver scroll found near the Dharmarajika stipa, 
whose year 136 must thus be about a.p. 78. To the 
other long-argued controversy, the initial year of 
Kaniska, Marshall reiterates his vote for around 
A.p. 128. The later history of the Kushan empire is 
sketched only broadly. The empire probably held 
off the first Sasanian attacks, but fell before Shahpur 
II at the mid-fourth. In the last half of that century 
came the thrust into Northwest India of the Kidara 
Kushans, who previously had held Bactria. Their 
regime provided a last age of prosperity until the 
later fifth, when the catastrophic invasion of the 
White Huns dealt the ancient civilization its death 
blow. 

The troublesome problem of Gandharan art is 
handled with equal confidence. The style must have 
been formed, as early as the first century B.c., partly 
from the traditions of Indian Buddhism and partly 
from memories of the Greco-Bactrian regime. Its 
classical coloring was intensified under the Parthian 
rulers by a mass importation of Western objets 
d'art. Like Foucher, then, Marshall will ascribe a 
work in which he sees a strong “Hellenistic” color- 
ing to the earliest plausible date; about Roman 
influence he has virtually nothing to say. The 
Gandharan school, after early experiments in stucco 
and terracotta, turned to stone, and under Kushan 
patronage flourished mightily. It came to an end 
in the third century, as the empire declined and the 
quarries became inaccessible. It was replaced in 
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the fourth, largely under the favorable regime of 
the Kidara Kushans, by the “Indo-Afghan School,” 
so-called because the style may be traced all the way 
from Taxila to Hadda. Then the characteristic 
medium was stucco, and the sculptors modelled 
hieratic groups instead of scenes from the life of 
Sakyamuni. Of their immense output much was 
carelessly or clumsily done, but the best went far 
beyond the Gandharan origins “both in pure deco- 
rative beauty and in the expression of religious 
sentiment” (p. 522). 

The defects that a persistent search will discover 
in Marshall’s Taxila very likely spring from the 
same circumstances that give the book a heroic 
impressiveness. Perhaps a general law is involved: 
no one man should attempt to carry through a work 
of such dimensions, over so many years and with 
so little collaboration, successively as excavator, re- 
search scholar, and editor. Sir John as excavator has 
occasionally been criticized by the purists as over- 
ambitious and unsystematic; to some degree these 
adjectives apply to the written presentation of his 
results. For all its elaborate and _ painstakingly 
worked-out apparatus the book is not quite fool- 
proof in form. Two experiments made by the re- 
viewer are worth reporting. The chapter on “Stone 
Objects” gives a list of thirty-three stone “toilet 
trays” carved in relief. All but two are illustrated, 
and for ten, references are given to previous publi- 
cation in the Archaeological Survey reports. But 
a little delving will reveal that at least thirteen more 
have been previously published in the same way; in 
their cases the fact for some reason has gone un- 
mentioned. (It is particularly valuable to have 
all the earlier references because the illustrations 
in Taxila are apt to be small, and sometimes are 
less legible than their predecessors.) Again, the 
long index gives only one reference for the famous 
site of Begram in Afghanistan. Five more appear 
under Hackin, however, as author of the Begram 
report of 1937; and the reviewer has found two 
others that escaped notice. 

One primary responsibility of the research scholar 
Sir John has acquitted by a great deal of intelligent 
reading. He has of course been unable to pursue 
all the innumerable small trails leading away from 
the Taxila finds, and the scattered references he 
gives to comparable material, often in Daremberg- 
Saglio, must be taken only as first leads. It is un- 
fortunate that his bibliographical entries were closed 
too early to include several publications of great 
interest (the book seems to have been first sent to 
press a decade ago): particularly the two epoch- 
making contributions of Ghirshman, Begram (1946) 
and Les Chionites-Hephthalites (1948). Again, Sir 
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John has doubtless not mentioned everything he has 
read, even on the Gandharan field. But it is sur- 
prising to find a (rather cavalier) refutation of 
Schaefer's theory tracing the Jandial fire-temple 
form to Syria (in JAOS, 1942, 1), and no notice 
either of another important adversary, Bachhofer, 
or of an important ally, Rowland. 

It must be said, in conclusion, that Sir John’s 
final version of the art history of his period and 
region leaves the case no more settled than before. 
The major difficulties are glossed over; neither the 
origin of the Gandharan style nor the direction of 
its development, nor the revitalization that seems 
to have accompanied the change from stone to 
“Indo-Afghan” stucco is really explained. One in- 
stance will show how the old perplexities persist. 
One of the two terracotta heads found around the 
Dharmarajika stupa (no. 165, p. 468) Marshall had 
once assigned to the early period of “stronger Hel- 
lenistic influence.” Rowland, incidentally, has 
ascribed it to the first century A.p., because of its 
“haunting resemblance to youthful portraits of Au- 
gustus.”” To Wheeler, Sir John’s successor at Taxila, 
it “irresistibly recalls the young Marcus Aurelius in 
the Capitoline Museum,” and so presumably was 
based on a Roman prototype of the second. Mar- 
shall’s last opinion is that “the clear-cut mobile 
lips and other features leave no doubt that it is a 
product of the Indo-Afghan School” (and so be- 
longs to the fourth or fifth). From all the material 
uncovered at Taxila there have emerged too few 
certainties to prevent such a fluctuation. 

ALEXANDER SOPER 

Bryn MAwr COLLEGE 


Tauschierte Metallarbeiten des Nordens aus 
Rémerzeit und Volkerwanderung, by Wilhelm 
Holmquist. Pp. 158, figs. 76. Wahlstrém and Wid- 
strand, Stockholm, 1951. Sw. Crs. 10.00. 


This important study of metal inlay work in Scan- 
dinavian countries during the first six centuries of 
our era is published under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Literature, History, and Antiquities. 
The distinguished handbooks of this series include 
an earlier work by Holmqvist (Kunstprobleme der 
Merowingerzeit, 1939) in which he emphasized the 
influence of eastern Mediterranean art upon Mero- 
vingian Europe. In this volume Holmgqvist stresses 
the predominating influence which imports of Ro- 
man inlaid metalwork had upon Scandinavian 
craftsmanship during the “Roman iron age” and the 
subsequent Tribal Migration period. Then follows 
Holmqvist’s main thesis that there was an unbroken 
tradition of native inlaid metalwork during these 
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six centuries. Holmqvist contrasts this unbroken 
development with gaps in inlaid work on the conti- 
nent between the end of the provincial Roman 
period (ca. 400) and its later use, and he suggests 
that Scandinavia had a vital role in reintroducing 
the technique of inlay in the Tribal Migration 
period. Holmgqvist outlines his arguments in con- 
vincing fashion and with a persuasive clarity. He 
chooses typical examples with discrimination and 
presents them in chronological order. Almost every 
piece analyzed has a photograph; many are pub- 
lished for the first time since their inlay has been 
revealed by cleaning away corrosion and rust. An 
index would have helped, but there are good biblio- 
graphical references. 

While acknowledging the full force of Holm- 
qvist’s arguments that Roman and provincial Roman 
art must have been a fertile source for Scandinavian 
metal inlay — probably the predominating source 
— this reviewer regrets the scant attention paid to 
possible non-Roman influences. Perhaps Holmqvist 
is right in seeing no significant connection between 
earlier Hallstatt metal inlay and later northern 
work, but it is curious that chevron patterns of 
silver inlay, laid on in barber-pole fashion, are found 
on iron axes of the Hallstatt period in Austria as 
well as being typical of later Scandinavian work. 
Holmgqvist only occasionally mentions the influence 
of Celtic ornament, while he discounts almost with- 
out comment possible influences of “the so-called 
Gothic culture stream” from the Black Sea region. 
Since Holmqvist’s study began with a series of Scan- 
dinavian bridles and saddle mounts in the Stockholm 
Historical Museum, it seems strange that he should 
make no mention of earlier Chinese pole ends with 
silver inlay. The early association of horses with 
nomadic cultures of the steppes would seem to make 
such a reference almost inevitable, if only in refu- 
tation of such influences from the steppes. 

Holmqvist refers to the inlaid spear head from 
the military tomb at Vermand in northern France 
as showing provincial Roman design. Other ele- 
ments from this tomb which are now in the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art and which the reviewer has 
studied also show ornament common to the provin- 
cial Roman period. But even in this western find 
the cicada is interwoven with typical provincial 
Roman ornament, a motif which Herbert Kuhn has 
shown is more commonly found further east, a num- 
ber of examples coming from China. Another mount 
in the Copenhagen Museum from the Kragehul 
Moor, Denmark, which Holmqvist illustrates on page 
89, has the motif of birds holding balls in their 
mouths. Alfred Salmony has pointed out that this 
same motif also occurs in Chinese art, for instance 
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on Chinese inlaid metal pole ends, centuries before 
it turns up in Europe. The birds of prey, so often 
used in pairs in European Tribal Migration art, 
are derived by Holmqvist from geese or swans used 
to ornament the edges and terminals of Roman sil- 
ver and bronze utensils. While such a connection 
cannot be disproved and should not be entirely 
denied, the difference between Roman waterfow] 
and the birds of prey of the migration period, with 
their hooked or crooked beaks, should certainly be 
pointed out, as well as the use of the bird of prey 
motif in earlier Scytho-Sarmation art. The day of 
choosing between the “Orient or Rome” is surely 
over. 

Such criticisms detract little from the main useful- 
ness of this handbook or from its main theses. Per- 
haps someday Holmqvist will take the time to make 
a more complete survey and elaborate his argu- 
ments here presented in outline. In the meantime 
his original summary, translated into German, will 
be welcomed by many of us who do not read Scandi- 
navian languages. 

WILuiaM H. Forsytu 

THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


Radiocarbon Dating, assembled by Frederick 
Johnson. Society for American Archaeology, 
Memoir 8, 1951. Pp. 65, figs. 2, tables 2, bibliog- 
raphy. $1.50 single copy, $1.00 in orders of five 
or more. 


This publication is indispensable for all archaeolo- 
gists, geologists, and botanists interested in the radio- 
carbon (C4) dating method. The introduction, by 
Frederick Johnson, traces the development of labo- 
ratory techniques for measuring the radioactive car- 
bon content of organic matter, techniques which 
may now be regarded as virtually perfected even 
though based on a number of assumptions (as all 
experimental work must be). The bibliography 
includes titles of technical papers for those who wish 
to consult them. Although it is not to be supposed 
that radiocarbon dating is as yet foolproof, the 
occasional uncertainties that arise over specific dates 
are, in the main, field rather than laboratory prob- 
lems. In other words, the archaeologist, geologist, 
or pollen analyst must collect his organic material 
with great care, being certain of its stratigraphic 
position and association with cultural remains or 
geological deposits, and of the proper identification 
of such deposits. But conversely, when the age de- 
termination of a given sample appears to be wrong, 
it necessitates the re-examination of the position 
of the material in the field, and in several cases 
such re-examination has proved the date itself to 
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be correct but the field data on the specimen wrong. 

‘Most readers probably are already familiar with 
the general theory and method of radiocarbon dat- 
ing; it may be briefly reviewed in two articles in 
Natural History (put ished by the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, New York) , for May 1951. 
The first, “Pin-Pointing the Past with the Cosmic 
Clock,” is by geologist Richard Foster Flint, and 
discusses not only the theory but the application of 
this dating to a fascinating geological problem, 
namely, the last advance of Wisconsin glacial ice 
which pushed over a spruce forest in eastern Wis- 
consin. The second article, “The Cosmic Clock — 
What Makes It Tick?”, presents a series of splendid 
photographs of the laboratory apparatus for such 
dating, with excellent step-by-step explanations. 

The basis of the method is that both plants and 
animals absorb carbon dioxide from the atmosphere 
and therefore contain the same proportion of radio- 
carbon to ordinary carbon — one to about a trillion 
— that is present in the air. The radiocarbon in 
plant and animal tissue is constantly disintegrating, 
but is also being renewed constantly from the air. 
This renewal goes on as long as the organism is 
alive. When death occurs the intake of atmospheric 
carbon ceases, and due to natural disintegration the 
amount of radiocarbon present in the dead tissue 
gradually decreases. Now, since it has been demon- 
strated that the decrease of radiocarbon is the same 
everywhere, and the rate is known, it is possible to 
calculate the time that has elapsed since the death 
of the organism by measuring the amount of radio- 
active carbon left in it. Actually, it is not the 
amount that is measured, but the rate of disinte- 
gration, for this constantly diminishes and is always 
proportional to the amount remaining. Despite the 
difficulty of such measurement, there is no longer 
any doubt that it can be done successfully by skillful 
laboratory technicians. 

The present publication contains a long table of 
age determinations issued by the Institute of Nuclear 
Physics of the University of Chicago under the 
direction of W. F. Libby and James Arnold. The 
application of this method to archaeological and 
geological problems was largely due to the alertness 
and cooperation of Paul C. Fejos, Director of Re- 
search of the Viking Fund, Inc., who on January 9, 
1948, began discussions with Dr. Libby on how to 
stimulate and facilitate the research. These discus- 
sions resulted in splendid financial support by the 
Viking Fund, without which radiocarbon dating 
might have taken many more years to become avail- 
able to scientists. The first list of dates was released 
by the Institute of Nuclear Physics on September 
1, 1950, and several other lists have since been 
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issued. The present one provides several corrections 
of the first dates and adds some new ones, all from 
the University of Chicago. There are 270 of these, 
calculated from 206 samples, most of them from the 
United States, but with other highly important ones 
from England, France, Germany, Denmark, Turkey, 
Egypt, Iran, West Africa, Japan, Manchuria, Peru, 
Mexico, Hawaii, Australia, Canada, and Alaska. A 
brief discussion of the kind of material dated, its 
source and stratigraphic position, and comments on 
its reliability (if in doubt) accompanies each item. 

A good many typographical errors occur, particu- 
larly in the table of dates, hence the reader should 
obtain American Antiquity, vol. 17, no. 4, 1952, pp. 
407-8, for a list of corrections. A timely article by 
Wesley L. Bliss in American Antiquity, vol. 17, no. 
3, 1952, pp. 250-1, further discusses possible sources 
of contamination of organic samples and should be 
consulted by those who intend to collect material 
for dating. 

Next, there are brief chapters by a number of 
authorities which discuss the datings by region or 
subject. The chapters on cultural materials in- 
clude: Early Man in America (F. H. H. Roberts) , 
Great Basin and Oregon (R. F. Heizer) , Adena and 
Hopewell cultures in the Middle West (J. B. Grif- 
fin), Southeastern United States (W. S. Webb), 
New York State (W. A. Ritchie), Mexico (H. de 
Terra) , South America (J. Bird), the Lascaux Cave 
of France (H. L. Movius) , and the Near and Middle 
East (R. J. Braidwood and others). The implica- 
tions for dating of geological deposits of the last 
25,000 years are reviewed by Flint, and those of 
pollen chronology by Deevey. An over-all summary 
of results with important directions for collectors is 
given by Johnson, Rainey, Collier, and Flint. It is 
unfortunate that neither the Arctic nor the South- 
western United States received such a review, but 
this will come in time. 

In fact, it is precarious as yet to offer any over- 
all conclusions for any region until more datings 
have been determined. In many cases we have but 
a single date for a “culture” or period which must 
be checked by at least several more before entire 
reliability may be assumed, or before we can know 
the span of life of the “culture” or climatic phase 
under study. Thus, a single date of 9,883 years ago 
on burned bison bone associated with Folsom points 
at Lubbock, Texas, is a comfortable confirmation 
of previous geological estimates of the minimum age 
of Folsom artifacts, but it provides no clue to the 
length of life of this “culture” or whether the date 
falls near its beginning, or end, or somewhere in 
between. 

The writer is among those who regard the radio- 
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carbon dates so far issued as quite satisfactory on 
the whole. A few of them must be wrong, but only 
further datings will straighten out such puzzles, in 
the manner discussed so thoroughly by Bird in his 
chapter on South American datings. By and large, 
they are consistently in the right order when taken 
from different strata in the same site, as in the peat 
bogs of New England. Not only that, but they have 
proved sensitive enough to show an actual lag in 
the spread of temperate-climate trees northward after 
the retreat of the last Wisconsin ice, exactly as would 
be expected. The samples taken from tombs and 
archaeological excavations in the Near East come out 
quite close in most cases to the “known dates” de- 
rived from ancient chronicles. Where they differ 
by more than a century or two, the “known” dates 
have to be re-examined critically, as indeed is being 
done. 

One of the more surprising results is the shorten- 
ing of the age of the last climax of the last (Wis- 
consin) glaciation. Whereas previous estimates have 
run from about 16,000 to 25,000 years ago, on a 
combination of varve dates and degrees of weather- 
ing of glacial till, they now fall between 11,000 and 
12,000 years ago. Since the total span of the Pleisto- 
cene period has been estimated by projecting back- 
ward the estimates on its last phases, probably the 
whole Pleistocene must be shortened in consequence; 
that is, the half million years of some geologists may 
be closer to the truth than the one million or more 
claimed by others. However, since the radiocarbon 
method is not effective for ages over about 25,000 
years, it can only be used indirectly for more effec- 
tive estimates of older phenomena. 

Neither can we be positive that 11,000 to 12,000 
years is absolutely corfect for the last Wisconsin 
advance, for it has been pointed out that one as- 
sumption of the method is that the “shower” of 
cosmic radiation remains constant; if this “shower” 
had been greatly increased at some time in the past 
due to some solar activity, datings would be reduced 
because the organic matter being dated would have 
been “freshened.” A counter argument is that ma- 
terials deeply buried in the earth (as under glacial 
drift or pond deposits) would have been safe from 
such direct contamination. 

In this connection, an important caution should 
be extended to all those collecting organic matter 
for dating in the future, namely, the possible effect 
of atomic explosions in recent years. These have 
occurred in the Pacific as well as in New Mexico 
and Nevada, reportedly also in Russia or Siberia, and 
are known to have thrown relatively large amounts 
of radioactive dust into the atmosphere. The radio- 
chemist at the University of Texas has informed me 
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that such a condition could seriously affect the dat- 
ing of charcoal, peat, bone, or any other substance if 
it was exposed to the air more than an hour or two. 
He therefore urges that datable materials be removed 
from the ground immediately as exposed, wrapped 
in aluminum foil, and placed in air-tight jars. 
D. KRIEGER 
Tue UNIversiry OF TEXAS 


Early Man in the Eden Valley, by John H. Moss, 
in collaboration with Kirk Bryan, G. William 
Holmes, Linton Satterthwaite, Jr., Henry P. Han- 
sen, C. Bertrand Schultz, and W. D. Frankforter. 
Pp. 124. Museum Monographs, University Mu- 
seum, University of Pennsylvania, 1951. $1.50. 


Lest the reader at first glance infer a classical con- 
notation, he is forthwith advised that the early man 
concerned here occupied an Eden that was in 
Wyoming. In fact Mr. Moss and his associates have 
produced a valuable contribution to the ecological 
picture of man’s life in the Rocky Mountain-High 
Plains area during the obscure millennia following 
the last glacial maximum and before the semi-seden- 
tary “Archaic” horizon. 

It is now more than a quarter of a century since 
students of North American prehistory began con- 
centrated field research in an effort to identify man's 
existence in glacial and post-glacial times and to 
define his cultural characteristics and how he reacted 
to his environment. Since evidence was limited to 
a few more or less distinctive artifacts in association 
with skeletal evidence of certain extinct species of 
game animals in deposits of relative antiquity, most 
early researchers necessarily placed emphasis upon 
identification of the faunal associations and the age 
of the deposits involved. An outstanding leader in 
the effort to establish a knowledge of the temporal 
association of early man in North America was the 
geologist Kirk Bryan of Harvard University, whose 
last contribution is contained in this report. One 
of the most enthusiastic searchers for new sites 
which would cast more light upon the geologic 
association of early men evidence was Edgar B. 
Howard of the University Museum. It is fitting that 
the present report is dedicated to the memory of 
these two pioneers. 

In brief, the achievement of a knowledge of the 
first definite evidence of man in North America 
prior to the testing of the Eden Valley site had pro- 
ceeded thus far: Certain very distinctive pressure- 
flaked and fluted blades of flinty materials had been 
found associated with Bison antiquus forms, Elephas 
columbi, and other extinct species, in earth forma- 
tions correlated with the third Wisconsin glacial 
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advance by means of extinct lakes and glacial de- 
posits. Other equally distinctive blades, delicately 
rippled by pressure flaking across each face in a 
manner reminiscent of Danish and Egyptian Neo- 
lithic flint daggers, were located in deposits believed 
to be somewhat later in date and definitely post- 
glacial. It was at the Eden Valley site that the latter 
blades were found in a datable deposit. Therefore, 
the problem here is to establish the date and associa- 
tion of the Eden parallel-flaked blades. 

This objective is met by a painstaking and per- 
ceptive analysis of the procession of climatic and 
general ecological changes in the Eden Valley since 
the late Wisconsin glacial stages. In brief, the set- 
ting is outlined as follows: Following a moderately 
arid period during which fluted blades were used 
by early hunters at least eleven thousand years ago, 
a moderately wet climate ensued during which an- 
other distinctive flint chipping technique was used, 
that of the Eden points. This may have been from 
seven thousand to nine thousand years ago. Faunal 
associations with fluted blades included mammoth 
and several other extinct species. The only species 
associated with artifacts at the Finley site in the 
Eden Valley was identified tentatively by Schultz as 
Bison occidentalis on the basis of metapodials. It 
may be reasonably surmised that final identification 
will await the recovery of horn cores or enough 
skeletal parts definitely to distinguish the Finley site 
species from modern bison. In this connection it is 
worth noting that Roberts found the Eden Valley 
point type at San Jon in association with “an essen- 
tially modern species of bison,” as distinguished 
from the San Jon point type which, with a true 
fluted blade, was associated with the mineralized 
bones of Bison antiquus “taylori” (F. H. H. Roberts, 
Jr., “Archaeological and Geological Investigations in 
the San Jon District, Eastern New Mexico,” Smith- 
sonian Miscellaneous Coll., Vol. 103, No. 4, 1942). 
Moss acknowledges the possibility that B. bison was 
hunted by the makers of Eden-type points. 

Since the archaeologist is wise to refrain from 
overenthusiastic acceptance of those geological in- 
terpretations which happen to fit his own Early 
Man formulations, the reviewer offers the following 
critique solicited from E. Mott Davis, whose prob- 
lems at Medicine Creek sites in Nebraska are in 
many ways comparable to those at Eden Valley: 

“Recent literature on late Pleistocene contains 
disagreements which emphasize Moss’s warning 
that his correlations are tentative. For example, 

Moss favors the division of the Wisconsin into 

Iowan, Tazewell-Cary and Mankato, while certain 

other authors prefer an Iowan-Tazewell, Cary- 
Mankato division. The very existence of a wide- 
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spread Cochrane ‘substage,’ to which Moss 

tentatively assigns the Finley site cultural horizon, 

is not agreed upon. If one were to follow certain 
published opinions, the Finley site artifacts would 
be pre-Mankato in age.” 

Nonetheless, Dr. Luna Leopold of the U. S. Geo. 
logical Survey has noted, in correspondence with the 
present writer, 

“The work of Bryan, Ray, Antevs, and others 
has indicated that a Cochrane substage probably 
existed in the Rocky Mountain area. Early man 
certainly lived in the western U. S. during that 
time and one major problem has been to deter- 
mine how much earlier he may have arrived. If 
the Cochrane substage is to become of increasing 
importance to the study of early man, it is neces- 
sary that more information be gathered to define 
more specifically its age. Moreover the double 
advances of glaciers at various substages of the 
Wisconsin, one of the important conclusions of 
the Moss report, complicate the chronology. For 
these reasons the significance of an age assignment 
of the Finley site to Cochrane is not yet clear, 
insofar as archaeological inferences which might 
be drawn are concerned.” 

Lack of definition in the geological picture does 
not, of course, detract from the value of Moss’s 
report. 

It is gratifying to see such a voluminous and pains- 
taking report on the Eden site, despite its obvious 
limitations in evidence and modest excavation de- 
velopment. The inversion of the precipitation dia- 
gram, fig. 7, and also plate VI, together with certain 
text reference errors are not too trying to the reader. 
In fact, one can assume the heading of “Forward” 
instead of the usual introductory “Foreword” is a 
happy omen implying a challenge to researchers 
who have not yet completed reports on more sig- 
nificant sites to produce as generous a work as this. 

Joun L. Correr 

NATIONAL ParK SERVICE 

WasHINGTON, D. C. 


Kincaid. A Prehistoric Illinois 
by Fay-Cooper Cole and others. 


Chicago Press, 1951. 
$7.50. 


Metropolis, 
University of 


Pp. 385, figs. 69, pls. $2. 


This book reports the archaeological work done 
by the Department of Anthropology of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago at Kincaid, a Middle Mississippi 
archaeological site located at the southern tip of 
Illinois. Kincaid is near the junction of five large 
rivers, and therefore is strategically located, since 
Indians in this region made use of rivers as major 
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avenues of travel. More than seven years were 
spent at work here, and during this period both 
extensive and intensive exploration of the site was 
undertaken. This report contains the complete 
analysis and comparative discussion of the work ac- 
complished. 

The main portion of the book is concerned with 
the Middle Mississippi village, which characterizes 
and dominates the site both in area and with its 
massive mound structures. Earlier cultural levels 
were found at the Kincaid site and in the im- 
mediate vicinity, and these have been correlated to 
the Kincaid component, and to the archaeology of 
the area as a whole. This volume thus makes a 
fundamental contribution to Midwestern prehistory 
in general, as well as to clarification of the Middle 
Mississippi culture of southern Illinois in particular. 

The book is divided into eight chapters. The 
general introduction places Kincaid in relation to 
the broader archaeological setting and outlines the 
sequential scheme discovered. The second chapter 
deals with excavation in the Kincaid component, 
specifically with the village site, houses excavated, 
the trash accumulations and other features, the 
search for palisades, and the work in the mounds. 
This chapter is a significant one in orienting the 
reader with the nature of the specific problems and 
features uncovered and the techniques employed. 
The third chapter, on material culture, is a sum- 
mary and evaluation of the artifacts found in this 
work, and is supplemented by material presented 
in the appendix. Chapter IV deals with problems 
of dating the Kincaid component, and therefore is 
an extension and application of the tree-ring dates 
secured by Bell. Chapter V reports the excavations 
of the Lewis focus, and a digest of the materials 
which characterize this focus. Chapter VI deals in 
a similar manner with the Baumer focus, as Chapter 
VII does with the Faulkner site. The last chapter, 
summary and conclusions, is concerned with prob- 
lems of chronology and culture, and the Kincaid 
component in relation to the broader setting. 

While this portion of the book presents much of 
the evidence secured, and the general conclusions 
reached, the appendices cover some of the even more 
detailed and technical aspects of the work. The 
first, “Dendrochronology at the Kincaid Site,” by 
Robert Bell, explains the methods used and the 
results obtained in tree-ring dating. In Appendix 
II, Kenneth Orr has ably reviewed the evidence of 
chronology and culture change. Appendix III is a 
designative trait list compiled by John W. Bennett. 
The last appendix, on Kincaid textiles, written by 
Charles Wilder, is a study of textile impressions 
found on pottery. 
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The cultural sequence at Kincaid begins with the 
pre-pottery Faulkner component, represented by a 
site near Kincaid which was dug by MacNeish. This 
is followed by the pottery-bearing Baumer focus, 
indicated by a few sherds on the old ground surface 
under the Kincaid site proper, which led to the 
location of the Baumer site excavated by Roger 
Willis. The last of the Woodland cultures is the 
Lewis focus, found to lie between the Baumer and 
the Kincaid component, and which was pursued 
as a subject of special investigation by MacNeish. 
The Kincaid component was the last in this area, 
and forms the greater bulk of this book. Thus by 
continued concentration on one area the complete 
archaeological history of one portion of the Midwest 
has been exposed and written. 

The portion of the book by Cole deals in general 
with the broader problems, presenting the chronol- 
ogy, characterizing the cultures involved, and placing 
the work accomplished in archaeological context. 
Except for chapters two and three, where details of 
features and artifacts are given, the appendices deal 
with the more minute analyses. These latter sec- 
tions will therefore be of particular concern to 
the specialists, for in general their results are in- 
corporated in the broader presentation by Cole. 

The chapter on dendrochronology by Bell, for 
example, illustrates new comparative techniques de- 
veloped for correlating tree-ring records, and gives 
what are believed to be the first pre-contact dates 
secured from this area. All of these dates fall within 
the sixteenth century. Since these represent the later 
periods of the Kincaid component, earlier periods 
are estimated; and it has been possible to date rela- 
tively, by cross finds, other sites of comparable age. 
The artifactual chronology, worked out by Orr, is 
seriated with the tree-ring chronology, and the two 
methods are found to substantiate each other. 

Without further attempt at specific comment, it 
may be said that this volume fulfills the expectations 
of the anthropologists who have eagerly awaited its 
appearance. The vast mass of detailed evidence is 
well evaluated and correlated. The results of the 
study are most gratifying, particularly when it is 
remembered that the work was done under the 
actual field direction of a number of individuals, 
and by a changing group of students over a period 
of years. The continual awareness, during this time, 
of the overall problems is a tribute to the director 
and coordinator of this effort, Professor Fay-Cooper 
Cole, former Chairman of the Department of 
Anthropology at the University of Chicago. 

For Dr. Cole the present study is a fitting culmi- 
nation of his years of work in the Midwestern area, 
where he has for some time been the recognized 
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leader in a distinctive school of archaeological 
thought. The several authors were his students at 
the University of Chicago, and all were participants 
at one period or another in the Kincaid work. The 
techniques, methods, procedures, and aims employed 
and tested herein have been known as those of the 
“Chicago school.” The efficacy of such a program 
is demonstrated by this book. 

The major problem at Kincaid, the determination 
and definition of Middle Mississippi culture here, 
has been thoroughly worked out and the results 
systematically presented. The information contained 
in this book must serve as the basis of other studies 
of similar and related cultures in this general area. 
The Kincaid site is clearly related to such other well 
known sites as the Cahokia group, the Angell site in 
Indiana, Wickliffe in Kentucky, the Dickson Mounds 
State Park, and many others, all of which have been 
or are being studied, but none of which has been 
comprehensively reported. 

There can thus be no doubt that the Kincaid 
volume will represent a major landmark in the 
archaeology of this area. It not only reports the 
known prehistory of southern Illinois but relates it 
to the broader problem of Midwestern prehistory 
as well. No serious archaeological student can afford 
to ignore this book. 

The book is well conceived and presented. The 
print is clear and easily read, and the illustra- 
tions are excellent. There is an index and a compre- 
hensive bibliography. The introduction and general 
summaries are not only soundly authoritative, but 
are easily read. This book should be in the library of 
every working archaeologist as an example of tech- 
niques, methods, presentation, and problem orienta- 
tion, and will undoubtedly be read with interest and 
profit by a great number of non-professionals and 
interested laymen. 

UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS Joun C. McGrecor 
Archaeological Survey in the Lower Mississippi 

Alluvial Valley, 1940-1947, by Philip Phillips, 

James A. Ford, and James B. Griffin. Papers of 

the Peabody Museum of American Archaeology 

and Ethnology, Harvard University, Vol. XXV, 

pp- xii -+- 472, collotypes 32, text ills. 73. Cam- 

bridge, 1951. $8.50. 


This is an account of a survey which was con- 
ceived in 1939 and was carried on as a joint under- 
taking of three institutions: The School of Geology, 
Louisiana State University; the Museum of Anthro- 
pology, University of Michigan; and The Peabody 
Museum, Harvard University. The purpose of the 
survey was to make a study of the prehistoric Indian 
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population of the alluvial valley of the Mississippi 
River from the mouth of the Ohio River to about 
Vicksburg. Instead of the survey being a mere cata- 
logue of prehistoric sites in the basin, the authors 
made a rather sketchy field survey of the area, with 
minor test excavations, then subjected the results to 
evaluation by geography, geology, archaeology, and 
history. The project, interrupted during the war 
years, was completed in 1947. 

The volume resulting from this work is an im- 
pressive one. It is an exceptionally well-written 
account and the maps, charts, and tables which 
illustrate the various arguments and discussions are 
all that can be desired. Let it not be assumed, 
however, that this is a report in which the archaeol- 
ogy of the Mississippi basin is reduced to charts and 
tables. The authors have attacked their problem 
from a humanistic approach and nowhere do they 
lose themselves in a tangle of statistics. 

The book is divided into ten sections; each of the 
first nine is largely the product of one of the 
authors and the final section, “Summary and Con- 
clusions,” is a sort of clearing house in which all 
three air their views. 

Seldom has there been published, in an archaeo- 
logical report, as lucid an account of the dependence 
of primitive man on his environment as is pre- 
sented in Section I — The Geographic Setting. The 
principal physiographic areas of the Mississippi 
alluvial plain are described, and climate and soil 
types discussed in relation to the location of ancient 
villages. These are factors which all people, but 
particularly farming people, must consider in select- 
ing a homesite but which often we, in attempting 
to reconstruct the past, ignore. 

For some reason, however, the studies of Seria- 
tion Analysis of Pottery (Section V) do not bear 
out the arguments of the first section. The authors 
are somewhat at a loss to explain this, and, in the 
Summary, suggest that the survey area, restricted 
chiefly to two river basins (Yazoo and St. Francis) 
which were both products of the Mississippi-Ohio 
flood plain development, was not great enough to 
reflect changes of culture caused by differing en- 
vironment. This does not seem a strong argument, 
but until similar studies are made on the White. 
Black, Arkansas, and Red Rivers it will have to 
stand. 

Section V is one of the shorter sections of the 
book, and one of the most interesting. This chapter 
explains in some detail the logic behind the descrip- 
tion of cultural development and interrelationships 
by stratigraphic studies and pottery analysis. The 
descriptive illustrations are excellent, and common 
sense is produced from a study which often leaves 
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the reader reeling from shock and confusion. 
Section II is a short description of the method 
by which the survey was carried on and Section III, 
Classification of Pottery, contains a long list of the 
pottery types found during the project. In a work of 
this sort, which describes the pottery of an area 
rather than of a single site, the host of named pottery 
types becomes almost overpowering. In the south- 
east, as well as in the southwest, there is a strong 
tendency to name each localized variant of a ware 
as a distinct type. I feel that there must be an end 
to this and that we will have to consolidate, else 
we shall soon be wallowing in a morass of nomen- 
clature. Consolidation of pottery types will not be 
an easy task, and we probably need more informa- 
tion on the basic types and local developments be- 
fore it can be attempted. One pottery type described 
in this report, “Hollywood White Filmed,” should 
be perpetuated; it deserves a position as an equal to 
the Southwest's “Micaceous Washboard Ribbed.” 
Perhaps the most provocative portion of the book 
is that headed “Distribution of Some Mississippi 
Vessel Shapes and Figures” (Section IV). A number 
of distinctive vessel forms, such as stirrup-neck 
bottles, human and quadrupedal effigies, gourd 
shaped vessels, and some techniques of vessel paint- 
ing, are described and discussed in relation to similar 
forms in other archaeological provinces. Strong 


affinities are shown between the lower Mississippi 


and northern Florida, Middle America, Chihuahua, 
and the southwestern United States. As nearly as 
can be done at present the authors have attempted 
to date the ceramic phenomena from the Mississippi 
with similar developments elsewhere; the best dating 
is that furnished by Krieger’s work on Red River 
in northern Texas where intrusive Pueblo sherds 
give fairly accurate dates for local wares. The Red 
River corridor between Southwest and Mississippi 
Valley will undoubtedly assume a position of great 
importance to American archaeology as further stud- 
ies of the interrelationships of cultures are made. 
Section VI, Stratigraphy, is an exceptionally good 
account of the excavations made by the survey. Each 
site is studied as a unit with the description of the 
work done followed by a discussion of the site. The 
chapter is concluded with a summary. Seventeen 
stratigraphic trenches were dug at nine sites; this is 
not enough on which to base far-reaching state- 
ments, and the authors are the first to admit this. 
Several questions were raised by the stratigraphic 
studies and none was answered. Diametrically op- 
posing answers were given by tests at several sites 
on the question of whether the Mississippi culture 
developed directly from Baytown or was the result 
of influences from outside the Mississippi basin. 
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Though the summary written for the chapter pre- 
sents the evidence for both answers, one has the 
feeling that the authors lean toward the side of 
continuity of culture in the basin from Baytown 
to Mississippian times. 

Section VII, Correlation of Archaeology With 
Recent Drainage History, is an attempt to correlate 
sites of different periods with fossil meanders of 
the Mississippi River. The chapter is based on a 
study of the geological history of the river by Harold 
N. Fisk, which was prepared for the Mississippi 
River Commission and is an excellent example of 
the utilization, by archaeologists, of studies made in 
completely unrelated fields. Here again, the work 
was not of sufficient scope to serve as the basis for 
incontrovertible argument, but it is clear that fur- 
ther work on both archaeological sites and meanders 
will produce evidence which will help date both 
phenomena. The chief difficulty in this particular 
analysis is that the somewhat arbitrary time scale 
presented by Fisk does not jibe with the equally 
arbitrary times given for archaeological sequences. 
Here, with both river changes and Indian villages 
persisting into historic times, is a chance to make 
corrections in chronology which will help to date 
not only sites and other cultural remains within the 
basin, but, by projection, will establish better dates 
for the Southeast generally. 

Section VIII, Analysis of Site Occupation Plans, 
contains yet another analysis of sites, this time on 
the basis of surface structures and arrangement. As 
with the other studies of the sites, this also forms 
a pretty well-defined pattern but with a number of 
non-conforming sites which may represent either 
not enough sites for a complete study, or a greater 
range for cultural aspects than is generally given. 

Section IX, Identification of Sites from Docu- 
mentary Sources, is a lengthy and detailed discussion 
of the problem of identifying sites visited by the 
De Soto expedition and by early French exploring 
parties. The principal theories for De Soto’s route 
are discussed at length, using as a basis the position 
of archaeological sites of proper age as possible vil- 
lages visited by the Spaniards. Starting from the 
premise that certain identification of the route may 
well be possible in the future but is not at present, 
the authors cast their vote in favor of a Mississippi 
River crossing at either Commerce Landing or Mem- 
phis rather than at the principal alternate crossing 
at Sunflower Landing. 

The depopulation of the area between the time 
of the De Soto expedition and the early French 
explorers (1543-1670) is hurriedly passed over. The 
survey cast no new light on what transpired on the 
Mississippi during those years; it is strongly sug- 
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gested, though, that the Pacaha (Capaha) , visited by 
Garcilaso, were the Quapaw who were moving south 
from the Ohio at that time and who subsequently de- 
stroyed the villages of the lower Mississippi. 

An attempt is also made to establish locations 
for Quapaw villages visited by the French but, ex- 
cept for four possible locations, the results were 
poor. The authors stress the need for searching more 
carefully along the stream banks of the seventeenth 
and early eighteenth century period for sites which 
might furnish evidence that they were Quapaw; it 
is also brought out that actually we do not know 
enough of the material culture of the seventeenth 
century Quapaw to describe one of their villages or 
to know just what to look for. 

The Summary and Conclusions (Section X) reflect 
much of the argument which necessarily goes into 
the production of a work of this scope. It would 
be impossible to achieve complete unanimity be- 
tween three competent archaeologists on a project 
so extensive, and this public airing of differences 
of opinion is excellent. In spite of a number of 
points on which a dissenting vote is noted, the 
authors are in agreement on the general structure 
of Mississippi archaeology. The entire book can be 
summarized by a statement that we are barely be- 
ginning to realize the complexities of prehistoric 
culture, not only in the lower Mississippi but 
throughout pre-Columbian America. It is good to 
know that this Survey will continue; specific prob- 
lems attacked as efficiently as the general survey will 
certainly yield answers. 

In spite of the general excellence of the book, 
there are a few drawbacks which should be men- 
tioned. Each section, chiefly the work of one of 
the authors, is a separate entity with only slight 
connection with other sections. The book lacks the 
connected train of thought which should have been 
present if the book had been the work of a single 
individual. The book has gained more from its 
arrangement and from the collaboration, though, 
than it lost; it is probably harder on the reviewer 
than on the user. My only serious complaint is the 
lack of an index. 

CHARLIE R. STEEN 

NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 

SANTA Fe, New Mexico 


Excavations in Big Hawk Valley, Wupatki 
National Monument, Arizona, by Watson 
Smith. Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 
24, February 1952. Pp. 203, including bibliog- 
raphy and index, figs. 50, tables 16. 


This report on several partially excavated sites is 
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concerned with the evaluation of data pertaining to 
cultural mixture that occurred on a cultural frontier 
in the Wupatki area. The early surveys and excava- 
tions of the Museum of Northern Arizona (at Flag- 
staff, Arizona) revealed the existence of three cul- 
tural branches in the region: the Sinagua in the 
pine-forested belt east of Flagstaff, the Cohonina in 
the juniper zone to the west, and the Kayenta 
Branch of the Anasazi (typical Pueblo) in the 
more arid region to the northeast. Since 1937 the 
Museum has been concentrating its field work in 
this area of cultural mixture in an effort to establish 
the degree of mixture that took place and the gen- 
eral local boundaries of the respective groups. 


These branches — i.e. archaeological sequences 
representing separate tribes — had several basic fac- 
tors in common — agriculture, ceramics, food- 


grinding implements, bow and arrow, and small 
villages. However, they differed in the intensity of 
their agricultural pursuits, methods of finishing and 
decorating pottery, fashioning implements and 
points, constructing dwellings, and disposing of 
their dead. Ceramic studies upon which Dr. H. S. 
Colton, Director of the Museum, has been concen- 
trating for some twenty years, have established the 
distribution and time-range of the various pottery 
types, and surface collections now manifest indica- 
tions of the component branches of a site as well as 
the probable time range. These studies were pub- 
lished as Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletins 
11, 16, and 19 (the most recent being the first of a 
new ceramic series), and they have contributed 
much to the realization that a cultural mixture took 
place in the Wupatki area. 

The first major excavation report concerned with 
the cultural frontier, Winona and Ridge Ruin, by 
John C. McGregor, Museum of Northern Arizona 
Bulletin 18, 1941, demonstrated that a fourth 
branch, the Hohokam, who entered from the south, 
established a small colony, at Winona fourteen miles 
east of Flagstaff, alongside the Sinagua around a.p. 
1070. These people introduced various new traits, 
some of which were retained by the Sinagua after 
the Hohokam had been assimilated (or had with- 
drawn) around A.p. 1125. 

The second major report, The Sinagua, by Harold 
S. Colton, Museum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 
22, 1946 (reviewed in American Antiquity, vol. 13, 
no. 3, pp. 258-259, by Erik K. Reed) collated all 
data gathered by the Museum pertaining to the 
Sinagua Branch, defining its cultural make-up prior 
to A.p. 1050 and alterations that occurred after a.p. 
1070. It demonstrated the relationship of cultural 
change to the eruption of Sunset Crater around 
A.D. 1066, a phenomenon that laid down moisture- 
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conserving ash which attracted other, non-Sinaguan, 
farming groups to a previously barren and unoccu- 
pied area, Wupatki National Monument. 

A third report, Nalakihu, by Dale S. King, Mu- 
seum of Northern Arizona Bulletin 23, 1949 (re- 
viewed in American Antiquity, vol. 17, no. 1, pp. 
66-67, by Fred Wendorf) indicated that this site 
in Wupatki National Monument, occupied in the 
middle and late 1100's, contained elements of the 
Kayenta, Sinagua, and Prescott Branches. The last, 
which centers in the region southwest of Flagstaff, 
was the fifth separate group, or prehistoric tribe, 
to be recorded in the vicinity after the eruption of 
Sunset Crater; but apparently the Prescott colony 
played a small role, leaving little or no imprint on 
the final cultural blend that evolved in the region. 

Another report, The Cohonina Culture of North- 
western Arizona by John C. McGregor, University 
of Illinois Press, 1951 (reviewed in American An- 
tiquity, vol. 18, no. 1, p. 79, by Albert H. Schroeder) 
was based on site excavations in the region to the 
west of Flagstaff. Though not directly concerned 
with the cultural frontier itself, study of these sites, 
which were not affected by the Sinagua, served to 
substantiate several of the major deductions per- 
taining to the Cohonina Branch which had previ- 
ously been derived from data recovered from mixed 
sites in the Flagstaff locality. 

In the current report, Smith demonstrates the 
mixture, during the early and middle portions of the 
twelfth century, of elements of the Sinagua, Coho- 
nina, and Kayenta Branches in the Wupatki area. 
He presents trait data in well-organized tables, dis- 
cusses individual traits and their relative propor- 
tions of occurrence, deals with their branch 
affiliations, and, where pertinent, considers extra- 
local distribution. 

One chapter entitled “When is a Kiva?” is a 
classic. Smith points out the difficulties encountered 
when one attempts to define a kiva in this particular 
area, and concludes that identification as a cere- 
monial chamber cannot be based solely on the actual 
components of such structures in the Flagstaff area, 
which are non-conforming, but rather in combina- 
tion with the positional relationship of the sub- 
terranean structure to the associated living quarters. 

On the basis of data recovered from the Black 
Hawk Valley sites and other similar sites in the 
surrounding region, Smith postulates an original 
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Sinagua population in the frontier region around 
A.D. 1100, later augmented by a Cohonina element 
and finally by the Kayenta, who dominated the 
Black Hawk Valley sites at the close of occupation 
in the middle of the twelfth century. 

In attempting to fit the local findings into the 
late twelfth century situation of the frontier region, 
Smith further postulates that the cultural com- 
ponents of the Sinagua and Cohonina Branches 
were gradually replaced by the Kayenta people. In 
support of this he points to the increase of the 
Kayenta element in the northeastern portion of Wu- 
patki National Monument, where they erected large 
pueblos in the middle and late twelfth century. 

Among the sites he refers to in this connection, 
however, is Wupatki pueblo itself. Actually, this 
large site began between a.p. 1120 and 1130, and 
prior to the middle of the twelfth century, about 
A.D. 1137, Wupatki was entering its main building 
period under the Sinagua, not the Kayenta people. 
(H. S. Colton, The Sinagua, 1946, p. 62.) In fact, 


Colton has suggested that the Sinagua-Kayenta 
frontier lay between Wupatki pueblo, a Sinagua 
site, and Wukoki, a Kayenta site just northeast 
(ibid. p. 50). 

Smith further suggests that the late twelfth cen- 
tury Kayenta development was essentially without 
admixture from the Cohonina and Sinagua, yet the 


surface collection of potsherds from one of the 
pueblos he cites as an example, the Citadel, yielded 
15% Sinagua pottery and 9% :‘Cohonina ware. Cer- 
tainly, with a large Sinagua pueblo such as Wu- 
patki (A.p. 1120 to A.p. 1210 plus) existing close by, 
as well as the culturally mixed pueblo of Nalakihu 
(late 1100's), along with other Kayenta pueblos 
yielding Sinagua pottery, such as Wukoki (21%), it 
appears that mixture occurred, at least to some de- 
gree, up to about a.p. 1210 after which time the 
major part of the frontier region was abandoned. 
The data on the Black Hawk Valley sites are well 
presented and interpreted in Sinith’s report, but the 
degree to which the Kayenta Branch actually domi- 
nated in the closing phase of occupation in the 
Wupatki area, after the abandonment of the Black 
Hawk Valley sites, requires further detailed study. 


ALBERT H. SCHROEDER 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 
SANTA Fe, New Mexico 
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GRANTS FOR SUMMER SEMINAR IN NUMISMATICS, 1953 


The seminar in numismatics conducted last summer in the Museum 
of The American Numismatic Society in New York was so successful 
that the Society again offers grants-in-aid to a selected number of stu- 
dents for a similar serninar to be held during June, July, and August 
1953. The study-grants carry a stipend of $500 each and are available 
to students enrolled in universities in the United States and Canada 
who will have completed at least one year of graduate work by June 
1953 in classics, archaeology, history, economics, art, or other related 
humanistic studies. Applications will also be accepted from students 
on the post-graduate level who now hold college instructorships in the 
same fields. 


The purpose of the grants is to provide a wider understanding of the 
importance of numismatics in relation to other fields of research. 


For further information and application forms address the Office of 
the American Numismatic Society, Broadway between 155th and 156th 
Streets, New York 32, N. Y. (Sawyer A. McA. Mosser, Secretary). Com- 
pleted applications for grants must be filed by March 1, 1953. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY is an attractive, generously illustrated quarterly 
magazine containing articles addressed especially to the interested lay- 
man and to students. Subscription price $5.00 (foreign subscriptions 
$5.50). Annual members of The Archaeological Institute of America 
receive either the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY or 
ARCHAEOLOGY for a $10.00 membership fee as well as the Archaeo- 
logical Newsletter and the Bulletin. Address The Archaeological In- 
stitute of America, Andover Hall, Francis Avenue, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
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